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At Left: Kenneth Royer, 
New Richmond, Ind., (on 
tractor) telling his brother 
Herman how much he 
likes his new McCormick- 
Deering Farmall 30. 









Below: The thrifty Farm- 
all 12 operating a McCor- 
mick-Deering No. 12-A 
Ensilage Cutter. 












Bo. rone LONG the MILLIONTH Tractor 
of International Harvester manufacture will be coming 
off the assembly lines and going out to handle some- 
body’s power job. That’s by long odds the biggest 
tractor-production figure in the industry. It is also a 
measure of our thirty-year experience in this field— 
experience which will be of value to you when you 
have a power problem to handle and need efficiency 



















Above: Here’s the Farmall 30 with the two-row 


oar ny oe oe _ Farmall corn picker. This outfit will pick and 
If your work calls for powerful crawler or wheel buick fecmn 16 to 20 acres 0 day. 
tractors (gasoline, kerosene, distillate—of IHC specifi- Se ee ee od 


Dhe- 


cations—or Diesel); small tractors for small fields; - pret SE 
power units for irrigation pumping, etc.; or small en- 
gines for lighter work—call on a branch or a McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer. 

Vast numbers of successful installations of MeCor- 
mick-Deering Tractors and International Power Units, 
all over the land, are your guarantee that this Company 
will give you the soundest, most profitable answer to 
your own power problem. Cash in on International 
Harvester Experience. Specific information will be sent 
by mail on request. 








Above: A fine job of plowing, with a Farmall 20 
and McCormick-Deering Little Genius Tractor Plow 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY dsing the week. 


(INCORPORATED) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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The circulation of this issue exceeds 1,200,000 copies 


WE ARE opposed to the New Deal. We 
make this statement so that our readers 
may know our position in the present political 
situation, and our reasons for this position. 

We are not party-minded in our views. Had 
the Republican party adopted policies which 
in our opinion were definitely contrary to and 
calculated to destroy our American system, 
we would be as strong in our condemnation 
as we are of the present Administration. 

The Democratic party was voted into 
power on a progressive platform, and mil- 
lions of us, Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats, voted for that platform. Since taking 
office this Administration, dominated by a 
small group, has under the guise of emer- 
gency violated and ignored practically every 
platform promise on which it was elected. We 
believe that those patriotic men who framed 
our Constitution and Bill of Rights would 
stand aghast at the trend of autocratic power 
being centered in Washington. 

The New Deal has foisted upon us hun- 
dreds of new laws and regulations. President 
Roosevelt himself has said they would be 
dangerous in other hands. These emergency 
laws are rapidly becoming permanent, there- 
fore permanently dangerous. 

The present Administration has turned its 
back on Democratic ideas, and is endeavor- 
ing to steer us along paths so European in 
character that the future of America is at 
stake 

We do not say that all the President has 
done is wrong. We do say that the broad 
underlying principles of most of his activities 
contradict all economic laws. We say further 
that he has surrounded himself with dangerous 
advisers, and for this the Administration must 
accept responsibility. 

We would not be discharging our honor- 
able obligations to our readers if we failed to 
point out the dangers in opening the way for 
foreign competition for our agricultural prod- 
ucts, the ruthless destruction of business upon 
which agriculture depends for its future wel- 
fare, the unsound tax program, the waste and 
extravagance, the monopolistic control being 
set up in government under the false front of 
expediency. 
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We are of course in favor of continued 
social progress and a higher standard of 
living for agriculture and labor, but all 
progress must be attained through proper 
process of law under the American system. 
We will continue our fight until the last vote 
is counted, knowing that our readers believe 
we have the courage to tell the truth. 


Graham Patterson, 
Publisher 


i a of elections and votes and 
things like that, most readers will be 
interested in the first figures from the Farm 
Journal’s Presidential Straw Vote, given on 
page 18. We do not want to express any 
opinion about this, or what the figures in- 
dicate as to the result of the November elec- 
tion. You will draw your own conclusions. 

We will say, however, that we have great 
confidence in the accuracy of these figures. 
Whereas most such inquiries are either made 
by mail, or cover one small section or a 
single city, this poll is taken by personal 
calls, in many counties of the 32 states listed. 

Furthermore, the same methods have pro- | 
duced correct results in the last four Pres- | 
idential elections, and they will no doubt ra 
the same this time. 





We will continue to print these figures up | 


to November. In the meantime, we want 
to add as many mail ballots as possible, par- 
ticularly from states not represented on 
page 18. Let’s know what your present 
preference is—Roosevelt, Landon, Lemke, 
Thomas or someone else. Send a_ postal 
card. All qualified voters may vote, but 
remember, only one vote from one person. 





Entered as second-class matter in accordance with the kage gue at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa, and 
Chicago, Ill. Copyright, 1936, by Farm Journal, inc. Vol. LX, 


The Farm Journal 
gives no chromos, 


Our Business Method 


puffs no swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, 
and does not devote one-half its space to telling how 
good the other half is. It is practical, always honest, 
clean, faithful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its motto: 
No partisan polisies, but farmers at the first table; no 
truce to monopoly, and fair play to all men. Contribu- 
tions invited from’ all persons possessing gumption and 


knowledge, who know what's what and who can stop after 
saying it. 

Price 5 cents a copy in U. 8. By subscription, 4 years, 
$1.00, 2 years, 50c. 1 year, 25¢ in 8. and possessions 
Canada and other foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00, 
1 year for 50« 


. We believe that all the advertisements 
Fair Play in this magazine are trustworthy. To 
prove our faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers 
who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we can 
not guarantee a pig's tail to curl in any particular 
direction, so we shall not attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. This 
offer holds good one month after the transaction causing 
the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you would be 
written to, in the spirit of fair play. Always say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Farm Jour " “This will 
secure prompt attention to your order. 


Send any change of address direct to us, always enclosing address label from your last copy or giving old address. 
Published Monthly by FARM JOURNAL, INC., Washington Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 








I DONT 


SEE HOW 
THEY CAN 
PRICE THIS 
DODGE TRUCK 











AU THESE QUALITY FEATURES 


Yes, before you buy any truck, compare 
Dodge values. In the lowest-priced trucks 
Dodge pioneered: 


@ Full- Floating Rear Axle. 


@ 6-Cylinder “L” Head Engine, with six 
special gas and oil saving features. 


@ Genuine Hydraulic Brakes. 
@ Safety-Steel Cab. 
@ Precision Type Main Bearings. 


i fvosteten Type Connecting Rod Bear- 
nes. 


Check up. You won't find more than half of these six 
known, recognized money-saving featureson either 
of the other two lowest-priced trucks! Dodge gives 
youovertwo doz- 
en extra-quality 
features. Make 
the Dodge Free 
Gas Test. Get a 

“Show - Down” 
score card. See 
your Dodge deal- 
er first! 


Ye-TON 
PICKUP 


*500* 


*List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change without 
notice. S pecial equipment, yy dual wheels on 14%-ton, 
extra. Low cost financial plan for y Some terms gladly ar- 
ranged to ft your budgei, thru Commercial Credit Company. 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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WHOSE COUNTRY IS THIS, ANYHOW 2 


See public be damned!” 

This hot phrase, blurted out by an enraged railway 
president, many years ago, probably did as much as any law 
or any reform movement to subdue the old-time autocrats of 
the rails, and bring their private wars to an end. 

Will history repeat itself? 

I hope so. And now is the time. For again we have heard 
a modern version of “The public be damned!” A polite ver- 
sion. A clever version which sugar-coats a poison pill and 
passes the candy around for everybody to eat. 

That railway president had come to think of himself as the 
old French king did when he thumped his royal chest and 
declared: “The State? I am the State!” Now we have a 
statesman in Washington who, misunderstanding his country- 
men, tells the world that things have come to a dreadful pass 
when his Administration cannot do as it pleases. 

To be sure, the gentleman I speak of did not use exactly 
these words on any occasion. But over and over again he 
has expressed their intent unmistakably. Witness his remark- 
able interview with newspaper reporters following the Su- 
preme Court’s decision on NRA in 1935. In substance he 
declared that ours is the only government in all the world 
which cannot do what it wants to with social reform. 


iv; YOU get the full force of that at the time? I didn’t. 
But time clears up many mysteries. 

Looking back over the Three Long Years, I now find not 
one but hundreds of acts and remarks, each obscure or down- 
right nonsensical in itself, which piece together into a neat 
jigsaw puzzle picture. And as you fit the pieces together you 
begin to see on them the portrait of the gentlemen who said: 
“The public be damned!” and “I am the State.” 

Mr. Roosevelt spoke the truth: ours is the only government 
on earth which cannot do what it wants to in social reform. 
Thank God for that! I’m glad I live in such a country. 

I lived in Germany and Italy before mere emperors had 
been displaced by dictators. The emperors did pretty nearly 
as they thought best in the way of social reform. Sometimes 
they hit on excellent ideas—such as old Kaiser Wilhelm’s in- 
sistence that, no matter what happened, the working people 
must have plenty of good food very cheaply. 

But, alas, one blunder, backed up by unlimited power, can 
undo a thousand wise acts. 

Just because our government has never been able to force 
all of its notions upon us, we have prospered more uniformly 
than any other people. Our freedom is our strength. 

Our Constitution guarantees to every man the inalienable 
right to make a jackass of himself. It is founded upon the 
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REFLECTIONS ON THIS AND THAT 


profound psychological truth that people learn only through 
their own mistakes, not through having the mistakes of others 
forced upon them. 

Wisdom is a home brew. You cannot buy it in bottles nor 
in pills. Charity begins at home, but wisdom begins some- 
where inside of you; and it grows largely out of a thoughtful 
study of your own mistakes and misjudgments. 

The chief trouble with the Ten Commandments, as I see 
them, isn’t in what they command, It is the fact that they 
were handed down ready-made to people who simply cannot 
live up to any ready-made principles and practices. This is 
why most of us begin to discover merit in the Ten Command- 
ments (and other moral codes) along in early middle life. 
We've had time to try a lot of other ways of behavior, and 
have found error in them. 


HE THOUSAND wisest men who ever lived might 

bring together in a beautiful book the gist of all their wis- 
dom. A Benevolent Despot in Washington might order the 
Government Printer to run off a copy for each and every 
American. He might then compel us to pass examinations 
on the contents of the book. Problem: at the end of ten years, 
how much wiser would our actions be? 

As it happens, we have the answer to that very question. 
Just this very summer several outstanding leaders of education 
have loudly declared that a quarter-century of teaching Civics 
in the public schools shows no visible good effect. Voters, 
they tell us, behave just as if they had never pored over text- 
books on government. And, I would add, the gentlemen who 
are running our government also behave that way. 

Give the best man who ever lived full power to do what he 
wants to do in social reform, and he will either refuse that 
power with abhorrence, or else he will accept it and ruin his 
people. 

Only fools and slightly cracked people crave to be the State, 
to gain complete dominance over their fellow citizens in the 
mass, to decide what is good for others, and—by heck!—to 
make ‘em like it even if they hate it. 

Whose country is this, anyhow? It’s mine and yours and 
yours and that feliow’s. If God gave us brains which make 
fools of us, all well and good. 

The best we can do with such brains is to go right on manag- 
ing our own affairs as best we can, but learning in this School 
of Hard Knocks what not to do next time. 

This is the way of freedom. It is the way of wisdom, too. 
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HESE TWO FAMOUS , 


CAPRA CUNIN isa 


OF SUPERIOR DESIGN and UNFAILINGs 
TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE 


Continental Motors Corporation, pioneer and fore- 
most manufacturer of RED SEAL gasoline motors, 
and Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
the largest manufacturer of electric generators, have 





combined their engineering skill and experience to 


produce Continental-Westinghouse farm lighting plants. 


Do you realize what this means to youto your comfort 
—and to your purse? Continental is the world’s master 
motor builder. No other company anywhere has a com- 
parable background in producing the right motor for 
every possible need. And the name Westinghouse 
has been a household word for generations. Westing- 
house Electric products stand in a class by themselves— 
that's a recognized fact. It’s no wonder, therefore, that 
Continental-Westinghouse farm lighting plants have set 
a brand new standard of efficiency and economy in 
farm lighting equipment. These plants are built to pro- 
vide low-cost power and lighting for the farm and 
deliver dependable performance for a great many 


years. 


You owe it to yourself to get the facts upon these extra- 
ordinary plants. You are entitled to the comfort and the 


[ontinental 


Motors [orporation 


12801 East Jefferson Ave. - 








Detroit, Michigan 







work saving which Continental-Westinghouse farm light- 
ing plants will provide for you. These plants are avail- 
able in a wide variety of models—a model to meet 
every need and income. Whether you want to light a 
home, large or small, or whether you want to light the 
barn, too, and also pump water, there is the right 
Continental-Westinghouse farm lighting plant waiting 
for you. By all means learn everything about these 
plants. Drop us a line or fill out the cou- 
pon, and we will send you complete litera- 
ture covering details on all models. 


AY Be AMS Ld 


Continental Motors Corporation Dept. W-8 
Without obligation, please send me literature on Continental- 
Westinghouse Farm Lighting Plants, including full description 
of all models, mechanical details and price. 














Nome 
City 


County. 
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HERE is a reason why the majority of 
farmers prefer Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires for tractorsand farm implements—and why 
thereare more Firestone Ground Grip Tires being 
used than all other makes combined. The answer 
is that farmers know the Ground Grip tread gives 
greater traction. This scientifically designed tread 
is sO superior in performance that a patent was 
granted by the United States Patent Office. 


Ground Grip Tires are made in sizes to fit 
all makes of tractors and all wheeled farm 
implements. One set of Ground Grip Tires will 
fit several implements and can be quickly 
changed from one implement to another. On 
tractors Ground Grip Tires enable you to do 
your work 25% faster and save 25% in fuel costs. 
Ground Grip Tires on_ sprayers, binders, 
combines and other farm implements reduce 
draft from 40% to 50%. 


Call on your nearby Firestone Auto Supply 














and Service Store, implement dealer or Firestone 

i 7 > You are cordially invited to see the Firestone 
Tire Dealer today. When aac order new Exhibit when you attend the Great Lakes Exposition 
equipment for your farm specify Firestone in Cleveland, Ohio—there you will see and hear the 
Ground Grip Tires. famous Singing Color Fountain, the only spectacle of 
p its kind in the world. In a natural setting you will 
: see a display of all types of farm implements equipped 
Listen to the Voice of Firestone — featuring Margaret Speaks, with Firestone Ground Grip Tires—the greatest 
Soprano, with the Firestone Choral Symphony, and William Daly's advancement in farming since the introduction of 

Orchestra — every Monday night over N. B. C. Nationwide Network power machinery. 























irestone 


¥ 


PUT THE FARM ON RUBBER 


©1936, F.T. & R. Co. 
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There is something wrong with any 
plan which loses a great staple crop 
a third of its foreign sales and re- 
turns a third lessthan normal income 


By SHERMAN ROGERS 


INCREASED consumption of 
merchandise is the key to the 
solution of every major problem 
in America. Greater consumption auto- 
matically causes increased employment, 
and increased employment automatically 
causes widespread prosperity, including 
farm prosperity. These are simply the 
ABC’s of natural law. 

Political restriction never has and never 
will increase consumption of goods, and 
is unlikely to increase consumption of 
food. Under political control, the people 
of the United States consumed six hun- 
and fifty million pounds less of 
in 1935 than they did without it in 

And we must not forget that in 
there was 35°% larger national in- 
with which to buy pork than there 





dred 
pork 
193? 
1935 


come 


was in the chaotic year of 1932. Think 
that over—it calls for a lot of unpreju- 
diced, clear-headed study. 


Under political control we have lost 
a large part of our foreign cotton market 
—more than 50°4 of our foreign pork 
market—more than 75°, of our foreign 
lard sales, and practically all of our for- 
eign wheat trade. Instead of exporting 
farm products, we have actually imported 
large amounts of farm products into the 
greatest farm producing country in the 
world. 


Farm Unemployment Large 


UT THE LOSS of our foreign sales is 

only part of the political control pic- 
ture. It is unemployment that is the 
major problem to be solved. We think 
usually of the unemployed in the cities, 
but many do not realize that a minimum 
of 1,750,000 farm employes—directly and 
indirectly—were forced into idleness by 
the AAA program, and most of these 
workers are still idle. Our politicians are 
all the time condemning industry for not 
absorbing the unemployed, so let’s do a 
little fair and unprejudiced thinking on 
this subject. 





















Cartoon by Moneypenny 


We find the action of industry a strik- 
ing contrast to that of agriculture. Busi- 
ness and industry have placed more than 
4,500,000 workers back on productive 
payrolls since April Ist, 1933. 2,700,000 
of these re-employed returned to work 
between April Ist and August Ist, 1933, 
before the NRA was established. The 
other 1,800,000 were returned to produc- 
tive jobs after the NRA was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
in May, 1935. 

Did you know that while the NRA 
was in force unemployment actually in- 
creased? There were ten million idle in 
the United States when the NRA was 
adopted, and there were nearly eleven 
million unemployed when the NRA was 
knocked out. 


Political Controls Stop Progress 


HESE FIGURES are more illumi- 
nating than all the arguments politi- 
cal soothsayers can put up. They prove 
that all of the real advance in business 
and industry occurred before and after the 
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NRA, which is another way of saying 
that political control of production is de- 
structive of both re-employment and gen- 
eral progress. 

This is important to no one more than 
the farmer, since the burning national 
problem is to return more men to produc- 
tive employment—not to put more on 
relief rolls through restriction of private 
enterprise. 

If we are to solve the unemployment 
problem so that the millions now getting 
along on relief can again freely purchase 
farm products with enlarged paychecks, 
we must first bring about greater con- 
sumption of goods. 

But political restrictions have injured 
farming in more direct ways. The loss of 
our foreign trade in wheat, beef, pork 
and other northern farm productions was 
an unjustifiable political mistake; but the 
results of cotton restriction in the South 
are of vital interest to the American peo- 
ple—no matter what section of the coun- 
try they may hail from. 


Planned Prosperity for Cotton 


HERE ARE many political excuses 

for the disastrous foreign trade results 
of the AAA program of cotton control. 
The facts are that the world consumed 
more cotton last year than the ten-year av- 
erage of the past decade. There certainly 
was no valid reason why the South should 
have sold 2,200,000 bales less than when 
there was an active market for its normal 
output. 

The whole story from an authentic 
source is found in the “Agricultural Out- 
look,” published by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in November, 1935. The 
report declares: “The world mill con- 
sumption of all cotton for the year ended 
July 31st, 1935, was slightly larger than 
that of the previous season, the /argest 
since 1928-29, and somewhat larger than 
the ten-year average. Total consumption 
of American cotton 1934-35, however, 
declined 2,200,000 bales from 1933-34 
and with the exception of 1930-31 was 
the smallest for eleven years and was 16 
per cent less than the average. Mill con- 
sumption of foreign cotton increased ap- 
proximately 2,300,000 bales Jast season to 
a new high level, and was 34 per cent 
larger than the ten-year average. In 1934— 
35 world mill consumption of foreign 
cotton exceeded that of American by 
1,000,000 bales, whereas during the ten 
years ended 1932-33, annual mill con- 
sumption of American exceeded that of 
foreign by approximately 4,250,000 
bales.” 

The AAA policy of drastically re- 
ducing American cotton production was 
intended in the first place to reduce the 
large unsold surplus on hand, and as a 
result to raise prices not only in American 
but in foreign markets. 

When the AAA was announced. Brazil 
was producing 378,000 bales of cotton. 
New acreage in that country was imme- 
diately planted to cotton, resulting in a 
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crop of 1,680,000 bales in 1934 and 1,569,- 
000 bales in 1935. 

India woke up and in the 1935 season 
increased its production about 700,000 
bales. Egypt increased its output 400,000 
bales. Russia increased 400,000 bales, and 
other countries more than 1,000,000 bales. 
All of this excess production was sold in 
foreign markets. 


A Rush for Cotton Planting 


N SIMPLE arithmetic our cotton pro- 

ducers lost a foreign market of between 
four and five million bales, and caused 
new world production of that amount, 
creating a future market competition 
detrimental to American producers that 
would never have existed had we fol- 
lowed a wiser course. 

I do not attack the AAA cotton policy 
in a spirit of partisanship. The Federal 
Farm Board, the Agricultural Marketing 
Act and our recent AAA programs were 
instituted with the intention of helping 
American producers. It is not the spirit 
back of these programs that I criticize. 
It is the final results that should interest 
all of us. I am interested only in the 
greatest good for the greatest number, 
and politics and partisanship have no 
place in the discussion. 

The plain facts are that in 1933, we 
plowed under about 10,000,000 acres of 
cotton that had already been planted. 
We took out of cotton production about 
14,000,000 acres in 1934 and the same 
amount in 1935, This acreage reduction 
resulted in American cotton producers 
raising 4,500,000 less bales per year. And 
this is about the number of bales we lost 
in foreign commerce which other coun- 
tries produced and sold. If foreign cotton 
markets are valuable to us, and they are, 
there was something very wrong with the 
system. 

Killing Our Export Sales 
OTTON IS one of the headliners of 
American exports. Any sane solu- 
tion of this problem, any sane policy, 
must maintain foreign sales, bring the 
most money into the South, and cost the 
least money to get it there. Dollars and 
cents in the long run must be the decid- 
ing factor. In terms of dollars and cents, 
here is what the AAA policy has cost us: 

First, the taxpayers of the U. S. 
through the Federal Treasury paid out 
nearly one hundred million dollars to 
Southern growers for cotton they did not 
produce. 

Second, ten to fourteen million idle 
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“If the nation is living within its income, 
its credit is good. If in some crisis, it lives 
beyond its income for a year or two it can 
usually borrow temporarily on reasonable 
terms. But if, like a spendthrift, it throws 
discretion to the winds, is willing to make 
no sacrifice at all in spending, extends its 
taxing to the limit of the people’s power to 
pay and continues to pile up deficits, it is on 
the road to bankruptcy.” 

F. D. Roosevelt 
October 19, 1932. 





acres caused involuntary idleness to half 
a million workers, directly and indirectly. 

Third, since there was already much 
unemployment in the South, the program 
necessitated Federal aid to those thrown 
out of employment, and the amount of 
money paid by the Federal Treasury for 
this aid is estimated at about $125,000,- 
000. 

It seems as if some better and cheaper 
plan could have been devised. Brazil, 
Egypt and other countries would not 
have put in millions of new acres into 
cotton production—that is certain. If we 
had sold 4,500,000 bales more, Brazil, 
India, Egypt and other countries would 
have produced and sold 4,500,000 bales 
less. 

Suppose for example we had tried this 
kind of a plan: 

No. 1: Protect the local market at the 
same level it has been protected these last 
two years. 

No. 2: The Federal Treasury should 
have paid the cotton planters the differ- 
ence between the foreign price and the 
American market level. (Throughout 
this entire period foreign prices and Am- 
erican prices have varied only slightly.) 

No. 3: A few million dollars paid in 
bounties on foreign sales would have in- 
creased cotton exports more than $280,- 
000,000, assuming that foreign prices 
would have been unchanged, and that 
importers were willing to buy our cotton. 

No. 4: In plain English, the payment 
of a few millions of dollars to secure mar- 
ket “parity” would probably have re- 
sulted in more than one billion dollars, 
exclusive of bounties, flowing into the 
coffers of our cotton operators, large and 
small, whereas under the AAA system 
only $756,000,000 was received, exclusive 
of rental, parity and relief payments. 


And the Bill Still Unpaid 
AK IT IS, all of our people—including 


the Southern planter—still owe the 
Government $225,000,000, borrowed and 
spent in relief, rental and parity pay- 
ments, and they still have received 
twenty-five million dollars less total pay- 
ments than under some such plan as that 
above. Whatever way you figure it, the 
people of the United States are out $250,- 
000,000. We have lost a 4,500,000-bale 
foreign market. We have caused an in- 
crease of millions of acres of new foreign 
cotton production, and we have an added 
relief problem of a half a million work- 
ers. That simply does not make sense! 
We would like to remind the politi- 
cians in charge of our Government that 
it is the American cotton planter who 
should be helped first, and not the cotton 
growers of Brazil, Egypt, India and other 
countries. It is all right to be good neigh- 
bors, but it is also an unquestioned fact 
that charity begins at home! 
The impression among a vast number 
of our American people that our Southern 
cotton growers received a greater income 


in the 1934-35 (Continued on page 4!) 





£——; PREVIOUS to the pasture 
*9} season of 1935 we pastured 
SS about 120 acres with from 20 
to 30 cows, about ten heifers and two 
horses. In spite of the large acreage we 
were compelled to furnish green feed or 
hay as well as grain to the cows in late 
summer and fall to prevent a serious de- 
cline in milk production and a falling off 
in weight. 
Early in the spring of 1935 we selected 
30 acres of our best pasture land and di- 
vided this acreage into three lots of about 
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ten acres, each with access to water. On 
the best ten-acre lot we applied 650 
pounds of 16 per cent superphosphate 
per acre. 

We turned the cows into one of the 
ten-acre lots on May 1 and kept them in 
this field until the grass was so short that 
it had the appearance of having been cut 
with a lawn mower. The herd was then 
moved to the second field and from the 
second field to the third and back to the 
first again. 

A little experience watching the herd 
graze soon taught me when to move the 
herd to a new field. As long as the cows 
would pay no attention to the fences I 
felt sure that there was sufficient herbage 
to satisfy their needs. 

We fed about 16 pounds of a 20 per 
cent dairy ration for each 100 pounds 
milk produced during the entire grazing 
season but we found it unnecessary to 
feed any hay or green feed from May 1 
to October 15 when we brought the herd 
into the barn in order to give the pasture 
a chance to develop three or four inches 
of growth for winter protection. During 
the entire growing season we pastured 22 
cows, 10 heifers and two horses on 30 
acres, 

This year we have increased our pas- 
ture area to 40 acres because we have in- 
creased our herd to the equivalent of 40 
cows. We feel that it is very important 
to keep the acreage down to about one 
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acre per cow in order to keep the herbage 
from growing away from the cows. Grass 
over four inches in height soon becomes 
unpalatable. 

This year we turned the cows out into 
the improved pasture on April 29. They 
were turned into the fourth lot (the one 
we added this year) May 25. 

Try improving your pasture. Select 
one acre per cow from your best pasture 
land and apply 500 to 800 pounds of 16 
per cent superphosphate per acre on one- 
third of this area every year. Divide the 
selected area into three or four lots and 
provide water in each lot. Graze these 
lots in rotation, never allowing 
the herbage to get four inches 
high. Where wild white clover 
is not already growing (one 
plant per square yard is sufh- 
cient) sow about one pound of 
white clover seed per acre, 
broadcast in early spring. 


ena 


Additional grazing can be provided 
during late summer by fencing early cut 
meadows and turning the stock into these 
meadows. Both the hay and the grazing 
of these meadows can be improved by 
using liberal amounts of superphosphate 
and including one pound of wild white 
clover seed per acre in the grass mixtures 
when the meadows are seeded. Be sure 
to cut the hay on these meadows early. 

Fertilize and fence your pastures and 
meadows and discover for yourself that 
gold is in your hills. 

Charles L. Dickinson 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


Wheat for Spring Grazing 


\ , 7 HEAT may be added to the list of * 


good pasture crops for dairy cattle 
as a result of three years’ trials at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Woos- 
ter. Agronomists at the station report 
that wheat pasture produced an increase 
in milk flow and permitted savings in 
hay and silage. 

During 1935 a check was made of the 
effect of pasturing the wheat on seedings 
of timothy and alfalfa. The timothy was 
seeded in the wheat in the fall and an 


ETTER PAST! 
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alfalfa-clover was sown early in the 
spring. One part of the field was not 
pastured, one part was pastured from 
April 24 to May 17; the rest was pastured 
as long as there was any grazing. 

The grass seeding was practically a fail- 
ure on the unpastured portion of the field, 
there was a fair stand of timothy and 
alfalfa on the semi-pastured section, and 
the best stand of both timothy and alfalfa 
occurred on the part of the field which 
was grazed the longest. A. J. Patch 


¢* ¢ ¢ 


Pure Line Sudan Grass 
| © pr ggece of prussic acid poisoning 


of cattle pastured on drought- 
stunted Sudan grass may before long 
be eliminated by producing pedigreed 
strains of this crop. 
This possibility hinges on the fact that 
Sudan grass-sorghum hybrids contain 


ee 
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several times as much prussic acid as pure 
Sudan grass. This was noted some time 
ago by an English scientist. Many inves- 
tigators now believe that pure Sudan 
grass contains so little poison as to be 
harmless. 

Commercial Sudan grass seed fre- 
quently contains some hybrid seed. Much 
of the Sudan grass seed produced in this 
country is grown in regions where sorg- 
hum also is raised, and since Sudan grass 
belongs to the sorghum family, the plants 
often cross fertilize when they have an 
opportunity. 

An attempt is being made at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin to develop a desira- 
ble strain of pure line Sudan grass. In- 
breeding and selection through four gen- 
erations have now eliminated sorghum 
types. If pure lines prove to be relatively 
free from prussic acid, as has been re- 
ported, then these strains should not 
cause poisoning of livestock. No trouble 
should be met in maintaining purity in 
northern states where little sorghum is 
grown. 

The cases of poisoning by Sudan grass 
are not at all frequent, but the fear of 
losses has scared (Continued on page 39) 
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PART III 


In which the Sand Wells train hold-up 
is still unsolved, but Jim Doane learns 
about the death of the father of Senorita 
Dolores Alvaro, Star La Rue is persuaded 
to sell a $50,000 ranch for $2000, Sheriff 
Sam Flick loses a deputy, and Monte Garcia 
gains a friend. 


* 


Wee 5 “YES, one thousan’ dollars is 

BO what is won that night by Don 
€eKE KE Pio Miguel Alvaro,” continued 
Monte Garcia. “Half he puts back; wins 
again. Twice more. Loses. For an hour 
the play goes on. But when the ol’ man 
finally stands at his chair, he has broke the 
bank of Star La Rue’s illegal gambling 
palace. It is twenty-five thousan’ dollars 
he has won! 

“Star La Rue is called. He comes mad 
like one animal. He gets the ol’ man 
aside. 

“Play once more,’ he says. “Play your 
luck once more—against me! At another 
table!’ 

““For one thing,’ says the ol’ man 
firmly. ‘Down in San Loreto C ounty you 
have a rancho, Senor La Rue: It is called 
Rancho de los Tres Hermanos. I would 
like to wager against that rancho.’ 

“There is much debate. For one thing 
the rancho is worth more than twenty- 
five thousan’ dollars. On the other hand, 
the old man he is walk away with all the 
money he has won, or so Star La Rue 

‘thinks. So they compromise. The ol’ 
man gives back to La Rue his winnings, 
to be kept no matter how the cards fall. 
That evens matters. The Rancho de los 
Tres Hermanos is put at stake on one 
matched draw of the cards. 

“IT have worked for Star La Rue a long 
while. I am the most skillful dealer he 
employs. So they come to my table. Star 
La Rue looks at me a long while an’ gives 
a certain signal. I shuffle the cards as | 
know how. Three times through the 
deck. There is a double cut... . But, 
my frien’, I already begin to plan where 
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I will look tomorrow for a new job. 
Something hones’ now; maybe a school 
for telegraph operators, I think—an’ so it 
has turned out.” 


Monte GARCIA 
smiled thoughtfully to himself. He 
lighted a fresh cigarette with an uncon- 
sciously swift gesture. Deep in his eyes 
was the trace of a keen, hidden satisfac- 
tion; and also a deadly anger. 

“And Senor Pio Miguel Alvaro drew 
what card?” asked Doane. 

“The ace, of course,” said Monte. “But 
to make my little, last gesture the more 
perfect, Star La Rue gets—the two-spot. 
Lower than that a gambler cannot draw.” 

“Uh-huh. And the after-result?” 

“Si, the after-result,” considered Monte. 
“It would have been better had I given 
the two-spot to Don Pio. Sometimes fate 
and justice are like that.” 
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This is blackmail,” La Rue muttered. 
‘4nd the other,” said Doane, “is mur- 
der. Don’t forget that’ 


* 


“Meaning?” 

“Star La Rue’s gambling palace was 
illegal. We have mentioned that change. 
State laws have now been passed against 
gambling. Such a thing as a gambling 
debt no longer exists in the eyes of the 
law. Do you see? There is nothing to 
force a man to pay a debt of the cards.” 

“So Star La Rue didn’t?” 

“Ver? much he didn’t, Senor. You 
should know that. Does Star La Rue still 
not own Rancho de los Tres Hermanos? 
But less than a week following La Rue’s 
debt another thing happens. An aged 
Spanish gentleman is shot an’ killed in 
the yards of Tres Hermanos. His body 
is left unidentified. It is claimed this ol’ 
man has been caught attempting to steal 
horses from the corrals. Nothing at all 
is said about his coming to claim the 
rancho he thinks he has won!” 

Seconds of silence followed Monte’s 
words. 

“Was this old man very slight of 
figure?” asked Doane softly. “Did he 
have a silvery-white mustache and a 
slight scar over the left eyebrow? Was 
the forefinger of his right hand slightly 
crippled, caught sometime in the dallies 
of a reata?”’ 

You describe Senor don Pio Miguel 
Alvaro to me,” said Monte Garcia. “It is 
a ver’ exact description.” 

Again long silence. 

“Dios!” whispered Doane. “It was my 
first job under Sam Flick. That’s why I 
remember so well. I came down to 
Rancho Hermanos with the coroner. They 
told us the old man was some cholo 
horsethief. No name for him. I even 
congratulated La Rue on his marksman- 
ship.” 

Monte shrugged. “So it would have 
been better, you see, for me to have given 





the ol’ man the two-spot.” 

“No!” snapped Doane. 

Monte studied him for a long while 
behind the wisps of blue cigarette smoke. 
[he gray-green eyes showed no emotion. 
Finally Monte smiled slightly. 

“My frien’,” he said, “I thought that 
I would come to like you in the end.” 


. 

SHERIFF Sam Flick, of 
was in a funk. Railroad 
pressing him on one hand; 
Star La Rue on the other. There were 
fifty rumors, and one single fact. The 
fact was that five horsemen had ridden 
north from the point of the train robbery 
at Sand Wells, and hit for the desert re- 
cesses of San Loreto County. Flick knew 
that they might have ridden five, or fifty, 
miles north, and also that they then had 
all the quarters of the compass to choose 


San Loreto, 
othcials were 


Irom. 
3y the time the hubbub had forced 
Flick to the Sand Wells scene, in person, 


there were no tracks. The bandits might 
now be residing in Flick’s own county, 
to be sure; but more likely in any one 
of the three adjacent counties, or another 
state. Wherever they were, the sheriff 
was the man in the middle. 

Add to this the fact that Star La Rue 
had shamelessly given all of his private 
ideas on the Alvaro girl to the railroad of- 
ficials, the sheriffs of other counties and all 
the newspapers he could reach. With elec- 
time not distant, Sam Flick was 
rapidly winning the reputation of a 
sheriff that couldn’t run down a young 
girl, who did what she pleased in his 
county—and it was plenty, in the rumors 

and laughed at him. Flick’s one hope 
was Doane, and it was better than eight 
days now since Doane had left for the 
scene. Nothing had been heard from 
him. Nothing was known, except that 
he had ridden promptly north on the 
supposed trail of the fugitives. 

Day by day he had confidently ex- 
pected Doane’s return. Such delay had 
meant just one thing to the sheriff at first: 
Doane had hit a hot trail, too hot to drop, 
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hanging on alone. Doane might do a 
thing like that. Knowing his deputy, the 
only thing Flick didn’t expect was utter 
failure. 

The sheriff sat over his office desk— 
brooding, sweating, irritable. The hour 
was mid-morning, the ninth day. 

“How are you, Sam?” 

Flick spun around, like a top. Stared 
a moment, and relaxed in his chair with 
an audible sigh. 

“Well—Doane! Here you are at last!” 

They shook hands, and Flick puffed: 

“Le’s get to business. Things sure in 
a mess! What happened? Where are 
they? Who pulled the job? Was it that 
Alvaro girl? Say, you haven't got 
an arrest up your sleeve, have you?” 

“No,” said Doane. His hand reached 


out and something hard dropped from 
the palm onto the smooth surface of 
Flick’s desk. “No, Sheriff. No arrests. 
Just nothing, except— Well, there’s my 
badge.” 
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Flick stared at Doane for a long ten 
seconds. An unbelieving, stunned ex- 
pression came over his red face. 

“Your badge?” 

“My badge,” repeated Doane. “My res- 
ignation. I’m not a deputy sheriff in 
San Loreto County. I resign, and this 
time I stay resigned.” 

Flick’s face took a purplish cast. 

“But, but—” he stuttered. “You—you 
can’t do that!” 

“Yes I can,” said Doane. “I did.” 

Flick’s hands were grasping the edge 
of the desk so hard that the knuckles 
were white. 

“I—I never thought I'd see you fail, 
Doane! Break! Quit!” 

“And you haven’t—yet!” said Doane, 
leaving. 





Ir WAS. seventy-five 
miles over to Maxmilla City. Doane 
caught the eleven o'clock train. At half 
past two he walked down the hot main 
street of the little town. The deputy 
badge of San Loreto County was no 
longer pinned under the flap of his shirt 
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pocket, but the single-action revolver he 
had always used swung low in the fa- 
miliar holster at his hip. 

He turned in at the Cowman’s Mort- 
gage & Loan Bank, on the main street 
corner. 

“Star La Rue,” he told the cashier, “is 
some kind of a bug in this bank. I want 
to see him.” 

“Mr. La Rue is vice-president of the 
Cowman’s Mortgage & Loan,” the cashier 
informed him, haughtily. “He is a busy 
man. Mr. La Rue is not here at present.” 

“When’'ll he be back?” 

“Perhaps at closing time. It would be 
better to have an appointment, if you 
wish to see him.” 

“Tl wait,” said Doane. 

He waited, lounging in the corridor, 
amid suspicious glances. He had verified 
his own information, that La Rue’s one- 
time Silver Palace had been closed out of 
business for some twelve or eighteen 
months. La Rue now confined himself 
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Doane and the Sheriff met without the 
formality of a handshake 


* 


to the bank and his ranching interests. 
Twenty minutes later a hard-faced, 
angular man came in through the swing- 
ing doors from the street. He wore a 
business suit, his tall, knotty frame tipped 
off at each end by cowman’s garb; respec- 
tively, a flat-crowned Stetson and high- 
heeled boots that showed below the 
trouser cuffs. A conspicuous, large-link 
gold watch chain hung across the front 
of his vest and jingled faintly as he 
walked. The (Continued on page 36) 
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; = The Carolinas—Birds steal 
your cherries? Try this 
plan used by G. F. Ivey, Hickory, N. C. 
He puts one of his three cats in a cage, 
hoists it into the cherry tree, leaves it 
eight hours, takes the cage down, puts 
another cat in, and puts it back again. It 
works. But how soon will the birds get 
wise? Try it in 1937 if you can round 
up the cats. 

Paul Smith, Oconee county, S. C., has 
maintained average of 120.87 bushels of 
corn per acre for past five years from a 
five-acre plot of bottom land. 


¢* + 


Kentucky—A tax of 28 cents a gallon 
is what ice cream makers must pay on 
first sale in Kentucky. Of course they are 
fighting it, and may take it to federal 
court so as to block similar legislation in 
other states. 

¢ + + 


Alabama — Constitutional and sound 
was the verdict of the Alabama Supreme 
Court in a case testing legality of the 
State Milk Control Act which provides 
for stabilization of milk prices. Conse- 
quently, State Milk Control Board has 
stabilized prices for six cities and is now 
planning the same for several others. 


¢ + ¢ 


Northwest—The startling discovery that 
alkali disease or blind staggers of live- 
stock is due to selenium poisoning rather 
than alkali, has been recently announced 
by Professor O. A. Beath, Wyoming Ex- 
periment Station. 

Wheat, saltbush, larkspur, camas, gum 
weed and vetch readily absorb selenium 
from the soil, and when drought or over- 
grazing forces animals to turn to such 
plants, results are disastrous. 

Downy mildew, a minute common- 
place fungus, is responsible for an increase 
of more than 300 per cent in the price of 
remaining stocks of the 1935 Oregon hop 
crop. Prices have jumped from 7! cents 
to 25 cents per pound in less than two 
weeks. This pest threatens to cut 


Oregon’s hop yield (60°, of the nation’s 
crop) by 50 per cent or more in 1936. 
“The smallest apple crop in twelve 
years” is the estimate of state horticul- 
tural inspectors in Washington. There is 
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LATE ITEMS FROM ALL FOUR POINTS OF THE COMPASS 


a shortage of berry pickers in the famous 
Puyallup Valley district, caused by atti- 
tude of relief workers, who refuse to give 
up soft government jobs. 


¢* + + 


Idaho—Jupe Pluvius will find himself 
on the relief rolls if the rain-making ex- 
periment at Paul, Idaho, turns out as 
expected by its sponsor, one of the large 
beet sugar companies. New rainmaking 
equipment takes water out of an irriga- 
tion canal, breaks it up into fine drops 
and sprays it on the sugar beets. Rain 
makers believe the water will be more 
valuable applied this way than the same 
amount of water supplied by head gate 
and shovel method. 


+* +¢ + 


Maryland—Dr. Morley A. Jull, poultry 
husbandman of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture since 1923, has 
been appointed head of the poultry de- 
partment at University of Maryland. 


Tennessee—Shelby County Crime Pre- 
vention Association has been organized 
to stop chicken and cattle stealing. Goal 
is 1,000 members; membership fee, $1. 
Livestock and chickens will be tattooed, 
burglar alarms will be installed. 


+ + + 


New Jersey—When the heat wave hit 
New Jersey, Reeve DeVault, Gloucester 
county tomato grower, saved his crop 
from scalding by putting an umbrella (a 
handful of marsh hay) over each hill. 
Tomatoes grown under these shades 
ripened perfectly and brought top prices. 


* + + 


Northeast—Thirty-four degrees is what 
New Hampshire thermometers said in 
early July when Old Sol was away on a 
business trip in the West. Furnace fires 
were started, gardens were injured by 
frost. 

Connecticut found itself entirely free 
from bonded indebtedness July 1. Yankee 
thrift, helped by a cigarette tax, wiped 
out the last bond, made Nutmeggia a 
better place to live. 

The New York City controversy over 
paper containers for milk is in the higher 
courts. On July 6, Justice Francis Martin 


of the Appellate Division granted an in- 
junction against the price rise of one cent 
a quart ordered by the State Milk Control 
Board for paper container milk. This stay 
will be in effect until October 2. 

Ralph U. Blasingame, head of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Engineering at 
Pennsylvania State College, was elected 
president of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the society in Estes Park, 
Colorado. 

A harvest without planting is what 
John Friedell, Lock Haven, Pennsyl- 
vania, has on his front lawn. Seeds left 
on his lawn by flood water last March 
are responsible for 25 varieties of veg- 
etables and flowers. In the list are 
tomatoes, turnips, cabbage, tobacco, rad- 
ishes and eggplants. 

Not drought, but excessive rainfall, has 
troubled farmers in Aroostook county, 
Maine, this year. With 5.65 inches of rain 
in May and plenty in June, potato plant- 
ing was so seriously delayed that acreage 
increased only two or three per cent in- 
stead of the substantial increase indicated 
by the sudden price flurry of last month. 


e* + ¢ 


Georgia—Hailstones “as large as my 
fist” just about ruined the farm of Albert 
Coram, Worth county. “I know that 
sounds ridiculous,” he said, “but it’s true. 
They crashed through the top of the car, 
battered the hood in, killed my chickens 
and crushed the skull of one of my largest 
sOWS. 
+ + + 


Arizona—Red scale, citrus enemy, is 
practically stamped out. A $5 prize 
offered for every case of red scale found, 
brought results. The use of cyanide gas 
in treating red scale is effective. An ap- 
propriation from the state legislature will 
be asked to keep it under control. 


¢* + © 


Illinois—Horse swindling is the new 
farm racket. A team and wagon are 
hired for a couple of hours from a farmer. 
The name of a nearby store is used to 
establish confidence. The rental fee is 
paid in advance. At a safe distance the 
team is unhitched, loaded into a truck, 
taken across the Indiana line and sold in 
some community sale. 
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THE NEW DEALS. BILLS 











What! You think the New 
Deal’s spendings don’t concern 
you? Brother, you’re paying the 
whole bill. Read about the 191 


taxes on a roll of fencing. 
‘By HERBERT F. POWELL 


SPECS “SOAK the rich!” As a politi- 
% «& 3s cal slogan, that doesn’t worry 
dysse 5642 you much, does it? But sup- 
pose “Soak the farmer!” were the cry. 
Then you'd sit up and take notice, 
wouldn't you? 

Well, that is exactly what 7s happening. 
The farmer is getting soaked, and soaked 
plenty, by the steadily increasing taxes of 
Federal, State and local governments. 

You read that the New Deal tax 
“thinker-uppers” have been lying awake 
nights devising new forms of taxation to 
plague the “rich”—that is, the corpora- 
tions, the manufacturers, utilities, rail- 
roads, etc. 

But do you innocently think that these 
companies are absorbing all those taxes? 
Not on your life. Couldn’t if they wanted 
to—not and still continue to operate— 
and so they must pass them on to you, 
the consumer. 

For instance, you plan to put new 
fencing around your east pasture some 
time soon. All right. You figure a three- 
foot, standard weight, copper-steel, gal- 
vanized, woven wire fence will be best. 
That’s a good fence, and will cost you on 
the average 19-25 cents a rod, depending 
on where you live. You can order it in 
bales of 20 or 30 rods, and for your acre- 
square pasture you'll need 50 rods. The 
total cost to you for the wire will be, 
roughly, $10 to $13. 

You realize that you are paying for 
steel, copper, zinc, manganese, wages, in- 
terest, freight, and several profits, but do 
you realize that you are also paying your 
share of all the taxes of all the companies 
that had a hand in making the fence? 
Do you realize that out of the $10 you 
pay for that fencing, about $2.50 (so the 
economists tell us) will be a sales tax on 
you, to run the government under which 
you live? In other words, for $10 you get 
$7.50 worth of fence, and $2.50 worth of 
tax receipts. 

All over that wire mesh is a web of in- 
visible taxes that you pay for. Of course, 
you'd think a man was a “sucker” to pay 
out good money for somebody else’s taxes, 
and yet that is exactly what you are doing 


every day—paying these hidden taxes, not 
only on fencing, but on everything you 
buy for your farm or family. 

If you spend say $1000 a year for things 
in the stores, you are paying $250 in hid- 
den taxes. Consider what additional com- 
forts or luxuries you could have bought 
with the $250. 

From the time the various metals and 
ores leave the ground until you take home 
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191 Taxes on Your New Fence 
aaa” by Iron Mine 


. Federal income Tax 
2 Federal Payroll Tax for Unemployment 
3. Federal Surplus Tax on Corporations (just 
passed) 
. Federal Capital Stock Tax 
. Federal Excess te Tax 
. Federal Motor Fuel Tax 
Corporation Franchise Tax 
Sales Taxes on equipment and supplies 
State Income Tax 
State Motor Fuel Tax 
State Payroll Tax for Unemployment 
State Real Estate Property Tax 
School District Real Estate Property Tax 
State License Tax on Trucks and Autos 
Automobile Driver’s License Tax 
. State Mine Inspection Tax 
Paid by Copper, Zinc, Coal and Limestone com- 
panies 
Same Taxes as above—64 more taxes 
Paid by Gas Producer 
16 Taxes, including State Utility Franchise 
ax 
Paid by Steel Manufacturer 
22 Taxes, including import duty on manganese 
Paid by Fence Manufacturer 
21 Taxes 
Paid by Transportation Companies 
17 Taxes, including special utility taxes 
Paid by Wholesaler or Jobber 
17 Taxes, including real estate and gross re- 
ceipts taxes 
Paid by Fence Retailer 
18 Taxes, all the above and a store license 
tax 
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Total 


191 Taxes. See corresponding list. pages 41 and 
42, Farm Journal for June 1936. 
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the finished wire from the freight shed 
or your local dealer’s warehouse, that 
fencing has been taxed and taxed and 
taxed again. Taxed about 19] times, to 
be specific. 


You Pay Everybody's Taxes 


T IS true you don’t fill out any tax 
blanks for these 191 invisible taxes, . 
but you pay them just the same. You pay 
them to the fence dealer, who passes them 
on to all the companies and individuals 
who made your fence, for all along the 
line they have been added to the price 
marked on the ticket. 

Perhaps you have been getting some 
rental or benefit payment of some sort 
from the Federal Government. That's 
all right—you might as well take what 
they offer, if it suits your farming system. 
But you should realize that you are giving 
25 per cent of what you receive right back 
every time you buy a milk can, a pair of 
overalls, your wire fencing, and every- 
thing else that you and your wife buy in 
any store. 

Now of course it is true that you prob- 
ably do not pay ail these 191 taxes on 
every bale of wire fencing that you buy. 
For example, a steel plant or a wire manu- 
facturer running at a loss, wouldn't have 
to pay a Profits Tax or the new Tax on 
surpluses, of course. But on the other 
hand, in spite of a good deal of research, 
it’s just as possible that we may have over- 
looked a few. 
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Washington, 


eal Tuesday, July 14 
—E THE CAPITAL CITY, 

emptied of Congressmen, the 
President, and everybody else who can 
get away, feels deflated and de-hydrated. 
The heat last week was.terrific here, and 
at sea level, the humidity made it appear 
even hotter. 

Luckily, as it would seem, the tides of 
political controversies have swept away 
trom the Potomac bottoms, so that Wash 
ington is relieved of that much extra 
blood-pressure. 

Republican campaign 
have gone to Chicago and Democratic 
headquarters to the friendly neighbor 
hood of Tammany Hall in New York. 
Congressmen are at home _ feverishly 
mending fences for November, and practi 
cally the only unruffled politicians are the 
sixty-four Senators who do not come up 
for election this year. 


headquarters 


« » 


WASHINGTON naturally is deeply in- 
terested in the drought, and as naturally 
seeks to assess its political effects, if any. 
That task is extremely difficult this year, 
for, despite benefit payments, loss of 
homes, searing heat, etc., not a few farm 
ers seem to have come to the conclusion 
that restricted production is wrong, that 
doles and bounties somehow or other 
must be paid for. Besides, William 
Lemke, now a fledgling candidate for th 
Presidency, is an unknown quantity in 
the race. 

Under conditions which obtained unti! 
late spring, Washington thinks that Mr. 
Roosevelt could have counted on most ot 
the support in the farm country. Since 
then, however, the Republicans have 
nominated a popular candidate; the Ad 
ministration has brought about the de- 
feat of the third Frazier-Lemke bill, so 
strongly in favor with thousands of farm 
ers, and its author (Mr. Lemke wrote it 
alone long before he ran for Congress in 
1932) has entered the race, supported by 
Father Coughlin and perhaps other radi- 
cal factions. 

This same Lemke, perhaps the most 
prolific bill-writer in Congress, has an- 
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Cfoings-on 


tt WASHINGTON 





other sor which to attack the 
\dministration: months ago, long before 
the deficiency in raintall became the ma- 
jor news item of July, he introduced a bill 
providing for the construction by the gov- 
ernment of thousands and thousands of 
artificial lakes between the Mississippi 
river and the Rocky mountains, all in- 
tended to conserve water supplies and as- 
sure farmers of sufficient moisture at all 
times. One by one the federal depart- 
ments—WPA, war department engineers 
and agriculture—appeared against it, 
though Mr. Lemke maintains the army 
engineers admitted the scheme was prac- 


spot on 


tical and necessary. 


« » 


THE ASPECT of the drought that seems 
most dangerous to the Administration, 
however, is thought here to be in the 
probable size of the wheat crop. While 
the winter wheat crop threshed out well, 
and will probably make somewhere near 
half a billion bushels, spring wheat is 
already badly damaged, and it is certain 
that we shall be very short of the north- 
ern spring grades. 

Hence Washington sees a certainty of 
large wheat imports, and very probably 
increased imports of corn and_ other 
grains. The New Deal is already very 
sensitive on this point, and looks with dis- 
may on the prospect of further dissatis- 
faction among farmers over these in- 
vasions of our farm markets. 


« » 


THAT Mr. Roosevelt considers the sit- 
uation in the north central states politi- 
cally dangerous is evidenced by his plans 
to make a personal tour of them in Au- 
gust, ostensibly to see how his plans for 
relief are working out. 

In making these plans, he did not ig- 
nore the fact that Mr. Lemke’s home 
state is seriously affected, and that the 
North Dakotan is very popular among 





ap 


LAST-MINUTE NEWS FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


large numbers of Minnesota’s 


g Farm- 
Labor party members, among Wisconsin 
progressives, and in Montana and South 
Dakota, where thousands of farmers bit 
terly resented the squelching of his ref- 
nancing bill. Neither does Mr. Roosevelt 
ignore the fact that all recent surveys of 
Missouri Valley states show a material 
gain in Republican sentiment and corre- 
sponding losses for the New Deal. 


« » 


remaining 
believes, rests 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S 
strength, Washington 
chiefly among the laboring men, and par- 
ticularly union labor. That is why the 
lowering clouds of labor unrest, the strug- 
gle to organize the steel industry, the 
dangerous quarrel in the ranks of the 
American Federation of Labor, are so 
significant. 

John L. Lewis, who long since declared 
himself in favor of Mr. Roosevelt’s re- 





election, who passed on the Democratic 
partys labor plank betore it was dis- 
patched to Philadelphia, who dipped 
deeply into his United Mine Workers’ 
war chest for a thumping campaign con- 
tribution to the President’s cause, has 
staked his Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization on his fight to organize all the 
laborers in the steel and tin plate indus- 
try. It is his bid for power, for supremacy 
in the labor world, perhaps for political 
preferment in 1940, and William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, knows it. 

That is why the executive council of 
the Federation has been in session here 
since last week, to consider Mr. Lewis’ 
defiance of its order to abandon his CIO, 
perhaps to expel those labor union mem- 
bers who have gone into Mr. Lewis’ or- 
ganization—about one-third of the Fed- 
eration’s 3,153,913 members. 

Before leaving on his New England 
cruise vacation, Mr. Roosevelt frantically 
sought to compose this difference. Mr. 
Roosevelt wants no split in labor ranks 











in the year when he must run for re- 
election, but if the split comes, he will 
be found leaning on the side of Mr. Lewis 
if he is unable to take a neutral stand. 


« » 


THAT politics are deeply involved is evi- 
denced by the fact that the Pennsylvania 
administration, dominated by politician 
Joe Gufley and aristocrat-demagogue 
Governor George Earle, has promised the 
steel strikers a free hand, guaranteed no 
protection to property by police and state 
militia, and will put all striking families 
on state relief if the labor war breaks out. 


« » 


WASHINGTON, not easily surprised, 
was astonished at one political move made 
by the President in the closing days of the 
session of Congress: he named two New 
York organization judges for the federal 
bench, one the friend of Boss Flynn of 
Brooklyn, the other the friend of Boss 
Dooling of Tammany Hall. Both ap- 
pointments were considered so bad that 
even the New York World-Telegram, al- 
ways an enthusiastic supporter of Mr. 
Roosevelt and his New Deal, criticized 
them bitterly. Neither appointee had the 
support of the New York Bar association 
or of Senator Royal S. Copeland, who re- 
fused to attend the Philadelphia conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Roosevelt followed this little act 
by sending Tammany Hall a glowing 
personal tribute on the occasion of its 
Fourth of July powwow. Despite the 
fact that Mr. Roosevelt got his first great 
political impetus as a result of a fight on 
Tammany, he wrote the sachems assem- 
bled in New York: “In this day, as in the 
days of its founders, the Society of Tam- 
many is on the side of popular rights and 
against the exploitation of the many for 
the benefit of a favored few.” 

Washington draws the obvious con- 
clusion that Mr. Roosevelt is fearful of 
the State of New York in November, and 
feels obliged to buy support of Tammany 
Hall by these moves. Thus the President 
courts and secures the support of all the 
great Democratic political machines in 
the country: Tammany in New York; 
the Pendergast machine in Missouri; the 


Horner-Kelly machine in Illinois; the 
Guffey-Earle machine in Pennsylvania; 
the Crump machine in Tennessee; the 
Hague machine in New Jersey. 


« » 


ONE MYSTERY was cleared up last 
week: William Edgar Borah, the Idaho 
enigma, who forced some of his platform 
ideas on the Cleveland convention, openly 
announced that he would not bolt the 
party. The agricultural plank, he said, is 
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satisfactory, and Governor Landon an 
acceptable candidate. 

He also announced that he would run 
for re-election to the Senate, pitting him- 
self against the state’s Democratic gov- 
ernor. 


« » 
EVER SINCE his ill-advised California 


speech, in which he openly advocated 
class warfare, Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell 
has been kept silent, miles away from 
the public rostrum, though a frequent 
conferee at the White House. But Mr. 
Roosevelt now believes the drought suf- 
ficiently critical to display his handsome 
adviser to the farmers of the spring wheat 
sections. Consequently, word comes from 
the New England coast that Dr. Tug- 
well will accompany the President when 
he personally tours the affected area next 
month. It also is reported that the Presi- 
dent is to advance the date of his visit by 
one or two weeks. 

The President, of course, may change 
his mind, as he has a habit of doing, but 
for the nonce he plans to hurry his per- 
sonal inspection of Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas and Montana, and to take Dr. Tug- 
well with him. 


« » 


OFFICIAL and political eyes this week 
are trained on Cleveland, where gather 
the hosts of the Townsend old-age pen- 
sion movement. There are two reasons 
for this: first, the Townsend movement 
has accumulated a surprising strength 
throughout the country, threatening more 
than one member of Congress; second, 
William Lemke, presidential candidate 
of the Union Party, will address the 
gathering, ostensibly to gather in its in- 
dorsement for the nomination. 

The best information here is to the 
effect that the Townsend convention will 
not indorse Lemke or his party, either as 
a candidate or a going political organiza- 
tion, but that it will pass resolutions 
praising the North Dakota radical for 
his work, particularly with respect to his 
farm mortgage refinancing bill. 

Dr. Townsend has no desire to amal- 
gamate his political strength with that of 
any third party, for his success in financ- 
ing his movement depends on a strictly 
independent organization. 


« » 


FOR A somewhat different reason, John 
Stevenson, now opposing Governor Clar- 
ence Martin of Washington for the 
Democratic nomination for governor, is 
bound to give Dr. Townsend and his 
associates a large headache. 

This Stevenson, heretofore a potent 
figure in the Townsend movement in his 
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state, is seeking to commit the voters of 
Washington to a state system of old-age 
pensions. He claims to have more than 
125,000 signers to a petition to place a 
state old-age pension bill on the refer- 
endum ballot for this fall. 

Dr. Townsend, of course, knows that 
his old-age pension plan can be operated 
only on a nation-wide basis, not diffused 
into forty-eight different bills and organi- 
zations. After all, Dr. Townsend is a 
practical fellow. 


« » 


CYNICAL eyebrows were lifted when 
Washington was informed that Dr. Irving 
Fisher, promulgator of the commodity 
dollar some twenty-two years ago, drop- 
ped in on Governor Alf Landon at 
Topeka. Washington has come to sus- 
pect all of Dr. Fisher’s movements. 

The capital was interested, too, in yes- 
terday’s news that George Peek, some- 
time Administrator of AAA and special 
adviser to the President on foreign trade, 
had conferred with the Republican nom- 
inee, had declared afterwards that he 
was not decided as to his support of 
Mr. Landon. 

In view of Mr. Peek’s writings and 
statements since President Roosevelt 
finally ousted him, Washington would 
not be surprised to see him openly on the 
hustings for Governor Landon. He is 
known to favor much of the Republican 
farm plank. 

« » 


THERE IS more than usual interest here 
in Governor Landon’s acceptance speech 
on July 23. No one has positive knowl- 
edge as to what he will say, but the im- 
pression grows that he will make it a 
straightforward declaration of his pro- 
gram, his intentions, his analyses of the 
issues. , 

Governor Landon, something of a 
Sphinx ever since he became nationally 
prominent, is known to be no speaker of 
generalities; hence neutral observers in 
the capital are expecting him to present 
concrete arguments and proposals when 
he accepts the nomination. 

It is believed here that he will gain 
materially in public support, giving im- 
petus to the apparent ground-swell 
toward him in recent weeks, by squaring 
off and giving direct answer to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s acceptance speech, with 
its glittering generalities and implica- 
tions of a dictatorship. 

The capital, always interested in the 
technique of politics, can find no mistakes 
in the Landon-Knox campaign strategy so 
far. Opinion here is that Democratic 
manager Farley will have his hands full 
with Republican manager Hamilton this 
summer. 
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Parable of the Amateur Machinists 


NCE upon a time, if we can believe our colleague, J. H. 
Van Deventer, there was a remarkable machine. 
Materials were put in at one end of it, and out from the other 
end came all sorts of things that people needed—shoes, auto- 
mobiles, houses, clothing, food, and what have you. 

The machine was by no means perfect; it had one defect that 
even the most skilled mechanics could not overcome. It could 
not be made to run at constant speed. It had the bad habit of 
slowing down in bad wea- 
ther and speeding up when 
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ments, each of which was advertised as a miracle worker, but 
none ot which did anything except to gum the works still 
further. As fast as these attachments were put on they would 
fall apart or be shaken to pieces by the machine, which man- 
aged to keep on going in spite of these handicaps. 

Finally, the weather changed, as weather always does. The 
sun began to peep out again, and the good old machine, re- 
sponding to its stimulus as it always did, shook off the last of 
the so-called improvements and began to turn faster and faster, 
unul it appeared that it would soon get back to its normal speed. 

Whereupon the improvers and experimenters said to the 
people: “Look what we have done! This is the way we planned 
it all. Are we not wonderful? Surely you will now turn the 
machine over to us for good, or at least for four more years.” 

One of the common people asked this question: “Tell us, 
first, how big a bill you are going to send us for your time, 
and those phony attachments that didn’t work?” 

And the experimenters replied: “My friends, forget about all 
that until after the election.” 


Youth and the Car 


HERE are those who think that the automobile has injured 
our younger generation, and on the other hand you have 
to consider that turn about is fair play. 


Exchange Regulation 


NE OF the last-minute acts of Congress was to set up a 
new body, the Commodities Exchange Commission, and 

give it regulatory authority over the public grain, cotton, feed, 
butter and egg, potato and 


The Old Melodrama rice markets—thus super- 


seding and expanding the 





the sun shone. But it never 
stopped. It had run for 
more than a century, turn- 
ing out things for people in 
marvelous quantities. 

Of course there were 
some who turned up their 
noses at the machine, 
mostly people who knew 
very little about machinery 
or anything else, and who 
had had little or nothing to 
do with either building or 
running it. No one paid 
much attention to these 
nuts, however, until the 
great rainy period set in. 

It rained and rained and 
rained. The machine, sen- 
sitive to weather conditions, 
slowed down. It didn’t stop, 
but it got down to not much 
more than half speed, and ZA 
its output got smaller and 
smaller. People began to 
grumble, then to lose their 
patience and their tempers. 
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‘ Grain Futures administra- 
/ tion. 

Whether this is to the 
advantage of farmers is not 
certain. If the Commission 
confines itself to the cor- 
rection of abuses and down- 
right dishonesty on the ex- 
changes, that will be good. 
If it goes further, as such 
bodies usually do, and tries 
to interfere in the free 
movement of prices, that 
will be injurious. 


The Atchison 
Experiment 


E HAVE not got- 

ten around, as yet, to 
see the experimental alco- 
hol-gasoline plant at Atchi- 
son, which Mr. W. W. 
Burrum told us in May 
would be operating in a 
few weeks. 


Ly 
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This gave the kickers a 
golden opportunity. “Put 
us in charge of this ma- 
chine,” said they, “and we 
will show you some real results. We know what ails this old- 
fashioned contraption, so we will bring it up to date, discard 
a lot of old parts, and put in new ones of our own design. You 
won't know it when we get through with it.” 

The people, many of whom knew little themselves about 
the machine, thought that sounded pretty good, so they put the 


kickers in charge, headed by one known as “The Great Experi-, 


menter.” 
Acting upon this principle, these amateur machinists did 
strange things to the machine. They added unheard-of attach- 


The audience liked the show pretty well four years ago, but it 
looks as if some of them won’t be there by November unless 
they change the bill 


Probably there will be no 
reports on costs for several 
months, since this plant is 
established chiefly to set at 
rest the various contradictory claims as to the cost of a power 
alcohol blend. To be of any value, cost figures must cover 
many months of efficient and continuous operation. 

Meantime, it should be remembered that the question is 
purely one of prices. If alcohol were ten cents a gallon and 
gasoline 45 cents, we would all be running our cars on gin, 
or something like that. The price relationship being exactly 
the other way around, we burn gasoline and fuel oil. 

But the Atchison experiment will doubtless uncover some 
interesting cost figures, and facts and figures are what we need. 
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“PLATFORMS “ 





®) WHILE the 1936 political bat- 
2) tle is likely to be decided by 
=== comparisons of the personal 
characteristics of the candidates, never- 
theless the platforms of the various par- 
ties are of considerable interest, particu- 
larly those sections which directly and 
indirectly affect agriculture. 

The farm “planks” of the Democratic 
and Republican platforms are printed in 
full, below. That of the Union party, 
short and sweet, and of Mr. Norman 
Thomas’s Socialist platform, are given 
on the next page. 

The New Deal plank, as will be seen, 
modestly takes 100 per cent credit for all 
improvement in the farm situation since 
1932. It accepts the Supreme Court's 
limitation on government powers to con- 
trol production without comment; but at 
the end of the sixth paragraph it intro- 
duces a curious phrase: “We favor as- 
sistance with Federal authority to en- 
able farmers to adjust and balance pro- 
duction with demand.” This would ap- 
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Democrats Say: 


We have taken the farmers off the road to ruin. 

We have kept our pledge to agriculture to use 
all available means to raise farm income toward 
its pre-war purchasing power. The farmer is no 
longer suffering from 15-cent corn, 3-cent hogs, 
2%-cent beef at the farm, 5-cent wool, 30-cent 
wheat, 5-cent cotton and 3-cent sugar. 

By Federal legislation we have reduced the farm- 
ers’ indebtedness and doubled his net income. In 
co-operation with the States and through the 
farmers’ own committees, we are restoring the 
fertility of his land and checking the erosion of 
his soil. ‘e are bringing electricity and good 
roads to his home. 

_We will continue to improve the soil conserva- 
tion and domestic allotment program with pay- 
ments to tarmers. 

We will continue a fair-minded administration 
of agricultural laws, quick to recognize and meet 
new problems and conditions. We recognize the 
gravity of the evils of farm tenancy, and we 
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pledge the full cooperation of the government in 
the refinancing of farm indebtedness at the low- 
est possible rates of interest and a long term of 
years 

We favor the production of all the market will 
absorb, both at home and abroad, plus a reserve 
supply sufficient to insure fair prices to consum- 
ers; we favor judicious commodity loans on season 
surpluses; and we favor assistance with Federal 
iuthority to enable farmers to adjust and balance 


production with demand, at a fair profit to the 
farmers, 

_ We favor encouragement 
farm cooperatives. 

By the purchase and retirement of ten million 
cres of sub-marginal land, and assistance to 
those attempting to eke out an existence upon it, 
we have made a good beginning toward proper 
land use and rural rehabilitation. 

_ The farmer has been returned to the road to 
in ym and prosperity. We will keep him on that 


! 


of sound, practical 


The agricultural “‘planks” of the 
major parties, with some observa- 
tions on the platforms as a whole 


pear to mean an amendment to the Con- 
stitution giving federal power to enforce 
production adjustment on all farmers. 
Probably Mr. Roosevelt will explain the 
idea during the campaign, or perhaps it 
is just an empty phrase. 

As to production in general, the Demo- 
crats favor only as much as the domestic 
and foreign markets will absorb. 

As to farm credit, the plank empha- 
sizes the New Deal’s reduction of farm 
indebtedness, and goes as far as possible 
to soften its defeat of the Frazier-Lemke 
bill by promising “refinancing of farm 
indebtedness at the lowest possible rates 
of interest and a long term of years.” 

Payment to farmers on the present 
AAA conservation and allotment plan 
will be continued. Professor Tugwell’s 
resettlement and rehabilitation programs 
are mentioned, with Morris Cooke’s 
rural electrification loans, and their con- 
tinuance promised. 

This is a “point with pride” plank, 
with the one hint of a new policy men- 
tioned above. 


Republican Proposals 


HE Republican plank is naturally 

more aggressive, since the party is un- 
able to list achievements of the last three 
years, and can only promise what it will 
do if given power. It claims as a Re- 
publican idea the conservation of soil 
and retirement of sub-marginal land, 
and by inference promises to continue 
these policies and the AAA payments, 
free from New Deal “partisan misuse,” 
“promotion of scarcity,” and “coercive 
methods.” It emphasizes the objective as 
the protection and fostering of the family- 
type of farm, and the adjustment of pro- 
duction to meet the needs of domestic and 
foreign markets. 
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In addition to the soil conservation 
payments, the Republican plank proposes 
a second set of benefits on the domes- 
tically consumed portion of export crops, 
in order to make the tariff protection 
effective. This is the principle of the 
bill introduced into Congress last winter 
by Congressman Clifford Hope. 

The Republicans do not promise ab- 
normally low interest rates to farmers, 
but rates “as low as those enjoyed by 
other industries,” and promise return of 


Kkkkkkkkkkk kkkkkk kkk & 
Republicans Say: 


We propose— 
1. To facilitate economical production and in- 
creased consumption on a basis of abundance in- 
stead of scarcity. 
2. A national land-use program, including the ac- 
quisition of abandoned and non-productive farm 
land by voluntary sale or lease and subject to the 
approval of the legislative and executive branches 
of the States concerned and the devotion of such 
land to appropriate public use, such as watershed 
protection and flood prevention, reforestation, rec- 
reation, and conservation of wild life. 
3. That an agricultural poney be pursued for the 
protection and restoration of the land resources, 
designed to bring about such a balance between 
soil-building and soil-depleting crops as will per- 
manently insure productivity, with reasonable 
benefits to cooperating farmers on family-type 
farms, but so regulated as to eliminate the New 
Deal’s destructive policy toward the dairy and 
livestock industries. . 
4. To extend experimental aid to farmers develop- 
ing new crops suited to our soil and climate. 
5. To promote the industrial use of farm products 
by applied science. , ‘ 
6. To protect the American farmer against. the 
importation of all livestock, dairy, and agricul- 
tural products, substitutes therefor, and deriva- 
tives therefrom, which will depress American 
farm prices. $ . ; i 
7. To provide effective quarantine against im- 
rted livestock, dairy, and other farm products 
as countries which do not impose health and 
sanitary regulations fully equal to those required 
of our own producers. , 
8. To provide for ample farm credit at rates as 
low as those enjoyed by other industries, including 
commodity and livestock loans, and preference in 
land loans to the farmer acquiring or refinancing 
a farm as a home. 
9. To provide for decentralized, nonpartisan con- 
trol of the Farm Credit Administration and the 
election by national farm loan associations of at 
least one-half of the board of directors of the Fed- 
eral land banks, and thereby remove these institu- 
tions from politics. : 
10. To provide in the case of agricultural products 
of which there are exportable surpluses the pay- 
ment of reasonable benefits upon the domestically 
consumed portion of such crops in order to make 
the tariff effective. These payments are to be 
limited to the production level of the family-type 
farm. 
11. To encourage and further develop cooperative 
marketing. . 
12. To furnish Government assistance in disposing 
of surpluses in foreign trade by bargaining for 
foreign markets selectively by countries both as 
to exports and imports Ve strenuously oppose 
so-called reciprocal treaties which trade off the 
American farmet 
13. To give every reasonable assistance to pro- 
ducers in areas suffering from temporary disaster, 
so that they may regain and maintain a self- 
supporting status. 
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Banks 


control of the Federal Land to 


farmer stockholders. 

The matter of farm imports is treated 
with vigor, the Republicans promising 
protection against all imports that de- 
press domestic prices, and the repeal of 
Mr. Roosevelt's reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. In place of them, the plank pro- 
poses “bargaining for foreign markets 
selectively by countries”’—in other words, 
trade agreements without the “most- 
favored-nation” provision. 

Both planks favor co-operative selling, 
and the Republicans add a promise to 
aid in developing new crops and new in- 
dustrial uses for farm products. 


Third and Fourth Party Planks 
R. WILLIAM LEMKE’S Union 


Party platform, while basically 
agricultural throughout, has but one sec- 
tion specifically on farming. This is 
Plank No. 5, which says: “Congress shall 
legislate that there will be an assurance 
of production at a profit for the farmer.” 
In addition, Plank 3 proposes the 
Frazier-Lemke principle of refinancing 
all farm and home mortgages by the is- 
suance of greenbacks. Plank 7 promises 
protection of agricultural markets from 
“foreign monies” and low-cost foreign 
goods. It would almost be worth while 
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electing Mr. Lemke, just to see how he 
would carry out these sweeping ideas. 

Mr. Norman Thomas and his Socialist 
supporters, interested primarily in labor 
and “production for use,” 
nevertheless present some interesting pro- 
posals for the benefit of agriculture. Their 
plank reads in full: 


unionism 








We propose the abolition of tenant farming 
nd the substitution of the use and occupancy title 
family-sized farms, and the conversion of plan- 
m and corporation farms into cooperative 
farms 
We propose that the marketing, processing, 
and distribution of farm products be taken over 
by bonafide cooperatives and other agencies to be 
created for this purpose. 
We propose that farm prices be stabilized at 
st of production to the working farmer, such 
stabilization to be made by representatives of or- 


ganized working farmers and consumers. 

In the meantime, we propose: 

1. That immediate relief be provided for debt- 
laden working farmers by advancing credit to 
working farmers on such carrying charges as do 

t threaten the farmer with the loss of his farm. 

b. That social insurance be provided against 
crop failure, the cost of such insurance to be cov- 
ered by income, inheritance and corporation 
taxes. : 

Since Socialism proposes to abolish the 
price system anyway, the questions of 
price levels and production volume in 
agriculture do not interest Mr. Thomas 


and his friends. 


Platform Comparisons 
eh NING to the platforms of the 
two major parties, it may be said 
that both are political documents in the 


ancient American manner. Mr. Roose- 








Every four years since 1912 this 
magazine has taken a Straw Vote 
among farmers on the Presidential 
election, and since 1916 the poll has 
always shown correctly who would be 
elected. It was right on the very close 
Wilson-Hughes election in 1916, and 
even showed in 1928 the capture of 
Virginia, Florida and Texas by the 
Republicans. We expect it to show, 
weeks in advance, who will be elected 
in November. 


Landon Roosevelt Thomas Lemke Others 


Arkansas 46 46 3 

California 318 394 13 3 87 
Conn. 134 47 11 8 
Idaho 671 473 11 183 
Illinois 734 710 8 52 
Indiana 2289 1815 25 4 148 
lowa 993 1584 9 21 73 
Kansas 587 434 4 41 
Kentucky 269 1096 16 
Maine 276 164 5 46 
Maryland 175 224 9 27 
Mass. 145 115 20 1 19 
Michigan 1038 915 35 13 268 
Minn. 558 788 4 41 
Missouri 3839 2862 61 10 277 
Nebraska 955 307 5 56 











Straw Vote for President 


Mark X before name of Candidate you favor. Mark only one name. 


[1 Alf. M. Landon 


[_] F. D. Roosevelt 


of your 
the two 


Write below the name Do NOT 


candidate if not one of 
above: 


State___ 





If you do not wish to mutilate this page by cutting out this Ballot, send a 
stal card instead. Only one ballot accepted from one voter. 
ournal Straw Vote, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Who’s the Next President? 


First figures in the FARM JOURNAL’S Presidential Straw Vote 


sign 
write below your State: 


Herewith we give the first figures 
from 32 important states. All ballots 
in this table were taken by personal 
calls on farmers in their homes; many 
counties in each state have been cov- 
ered, so that the result is a representa- 
tive sample of farm opinion up to the 
first week in July. What the figures 
indicate we leave to your judgment 
and opinion. The next ninety days 





may show important shifts in the } 
balloting. | 
Landon Roosevelt Thomas Lemke Others 
N. H. 23 7 
N. J 860 479 5 1 92 
N. Y. 3169 779 28 19 134 
Ohio 1263 1251 12 56 207 
Oklahoma 541 610 7 6 75 
Oregon 193 189 3 4 54 
Penna. 1861 985 s 59 
R. Island 12 x 2 1 
S. Dak 275 209 1 3 3 
Tenn 215 1075 5 13 
Texas 26 129 10 5 
Vermont 72 23 2 5 
Virginia 496 663 5 11 
Wash 1002 1349 18 317 
W.Va 300 168 1 15 
Wisc 1974 970 144 137 185 
TOTALS 
Landon 25,307 
Roosevelt 20,869 
Thomas 461 
Lemke 291 
Others 2,518 


Weare now ready 
for ballots from all 
readers who have 
not been called on 
personally by our 
representatives, 
and from states not 
listed above. 
ballot form is print- 
ed herewith. Let's 
hear from you right 


your name, but 














away. 
Mail to Farm 

















velt’s production is much the smoother, 
as is natural when it is written by a sin- 
gle author. The Republican platform, 
made up of contributions from many 
sources, loses in literary finish what it 
gains in vigor. 

Both platforms draw from the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Republicans 
opening with charges against the New 
Deal in the manner of Jefferson's in- 
dictment of George III, and Mr. Roose- . 
velt coming back with Jefferson’s “We 
hold this truth to be self-evident.” Hon- 
ors about even on the Declaration. 

As to government deficits and debt, 
the Democrats did the best thing they 
could, declaring that they have raised 
the public credit to a position of unsur- 
passed security, have today the soundest 
currency in the world, and “are determ- 
ined” to reduce the expenses of govern- 
ment. Whether bankers and_ business 
men would agree to the first two claims, 
or whether any confidence can be placed 
in the third by anyone, is of course some- 
thing else again. Everyone knows what 
the Democratic party promised in 1932. 
“Our programs reflect our firm determi- 
nation to achieve a balanced budget and 
the reduction of the national debt at the 
earliest possible moment,” says Mr. Roose- 
velt in 1936. 

As to money, the Republicans “gob- 
bled” the Democratic 1932 pledge of a 
“sound currency to be preserved at all 
hazards,” opposing further devaluation 
of the dollar, while accepting the present 
50-cent unit, and promising stabilization 
of currencies as soon as foreign conditions 
permit. Governor Landon’s telegram de- 
fining his views on sound money must be 
read as part of this Republican plank. 


Democratic Platform Omissions 


HE Democrats side-step all questions 
of monetary policy, except by approv- 
ing the objective of a currency “so 
stabilized as to prevent the former wide 
fluctuations in value.” This is intro- 
duced, no doubt, in an effort to make the 
“commodity dollar” enthusiasts think 
that the New Deal will adopt their plan. 
The Democratic platform says noth- 
ing about NRA monopolies, encroach- 
ment on the powers of the states and 
the rights of individuals, corruption in 
relief work, waste of public money, in- 
creases in government bureaus, setting 
aside of the Civil Service rules, the in- 
crease in the public debt, and New Deal 
favoring of certain classes against other 
classes, while the Republicans naturally 
make much of these and many other 
charges against the New Deal. 

In the field of “social” legislation the 
two parties are not far apart. The Repub- 
licans pledge a “social security” program 
somewhat like the one the Democrats 
have actually enacted, but point out that 
the New Deal unemployment and old 
age pension arrangements are unwork- 
able, and the so-called “reserve fund” a 
myth. The (Continued on page 41) 











Edited by 
M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 


A PEN more facile than mine 

ff is needed to write adequate trib- 

ute to the paint brush—the tool 

that does more than any other to bolster 

up a farmer’s pride in his farmstead. 

Buildings well painted, grounds well 

planted, fields neatly fenced—there’s a 
combination you can’t beat. 


@ What a retired farmer told me in 
Prince William county, Virginia, helps to 
answer some of the letters received re- 
cently about leasing land on shares. He 
has a farm in Washington county, Mary- 
land, being farmed by a tenant. 

“We divide everything even,” said he. 
“I pay for half the fertilizer and the clover 
seed. I get half of all the grain. If any 
hay is sold, I get half of the money, but 





neither of us is anxious to sell hay. He 
tries to feed all the hay to steers so as 
to have manure. 

“The tenant has been on the farm a 
long time. He is getting ahead, the land 
is being handled as well as if I were farm- 
ing it myself, and I am making some 
money out of the farm.” 


Dry weather cut your yield of hay? 
Sudan and silage will save the day. 


é 


@ Sudan grass sowed broadcast as 


late as the last of July can be counted on 
tor at least a ton of hay per acre, except 
in northern sections. Average of six years 
tor July 26 seeding in Iowa, 1.32 tons 
per acre. Takes ten, fifteen or twenty 
pounds of seed per acre. Seed can be 
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drilled in narrow rows with grain drill. 
If broadcast, harrow in. 


@ All that needs to be said about silage 
is this: There is no way of stretching feed 
farther than a silo will stretch it. The 
cows won't nose any cornstalks out of 
the manger if they are made into silage. 
Greatest feed saver on earth, the silo is. 
If you don’t believe it, ask any one of 
the thousands who dug trench silos dur- 
ing the drought seasons of a few years 
ago. 


Idle acres of fertile soil 
Can set at naught the owner’s toil. 


@ “If that fellow farms much longer 
he won't have any room left for crops.” 
That’s the remark of a fellow traveler 
when we saw, in Bureau county, Illinois, 
three old strawstacks in a freshly-planted 
cornfield of about ten acres. The planter 
tracks went up to the stacks, ended, then 
began again on the other side. The stacks 
covered, we agreed, over a quarter of an 
acre of good corn soil. That means 15 
bushels less corn, to say nothing of the an- 
noyance of planting and cultivating 
around the stacks, or of their part in 
spreading weeds. 


Three good words for any rhyme: 
Legumes, inoculation and lime. 
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Science in farming is not enough: 
It must be coupled with overall stuff. 


@ Thirty words are enough and we 
use no more to tell you it costs two dollars 
to feed a rat a year, and you can’t afford 
to pay that much. 


@ Most of the milk in the udder of a 
machine-milked cow is drawn in five 
minutes. Don’t leave the teat cups on 
too long. 


@ Grasshoppers are not the only living 
things that can be fooled with poisoned 
bran mash. At least one corn belt farmer 
will agree with this, for he lost three cows 
last year because they ate some of a tub 
of mash left over and dumped near the 
barnyard. If you've any left when the 
hoppers have gone, bury it deep. 


@ Cut your pullet losses in the laying 
house next winter by liberal feeding of 
growing mash now. Summer feeding not 
only helps to set the date of the pullet’s 
first trip to the nest; it helps also to de- . 
termine how many such trips she will 
make before she “goes light.” 


Rural life new strength must borrow 
From youth, the mainstay of tomorrow. 


@ Day of the month for June was 
the day the 4-H club delegates and their 
leaders from the Dakotas, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and lowa visited Farm Journal on 
their way to national camp in Washing- 
ton. 

As they toured a section of Philadel- 
phia where the houses are jammed up 
against warehouses and factories, where 
the front doorstep is a concrete sidewalk, 
and children must dodge automobiles on 
the streets in order to have a place to play, 
Nebraska leader L. I. Frisbie asked the 
4-H’ers in the bus: “How would you 
like to live here?” 

There were instantaneous replies of: 
“Not on your life,” “Nothing doing,” “I 
should say not!”, and similar expressions 
which left no doubt these boys and girls 
thoroughly appreciate the advantages that 
are theirs of living in the country. 
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1500 CROP correspondents con- 
tribute the up-to-the-minute reports on 
which this summary of crop condi- 
tions is based—July drought and heat 


reduce wheat prospects still further 
—Grain imports now certain, and 
smaller world supplies indicate that 
prices will be bid up—Corn retarded 
by heat but not yet badly damaged 


Chicago, Tuesday, July 14 


IN MY monthly reports upon 

crop prospects, I have repeat- 
aaa edly called attention to the 
growing menace of decreased soil mois- 
ture over a wide area of our producing 
states. 

Some of my readers have felt and ex- 
pressed themselves that I was laying too 
much stress upon the growing deficiency 
in sub-soil water. But the current crop sit- 
uation at this date shows that the danger 
has not been over-emphasized. 

In the last ten days the great central 
valleys and the plains area between Ohio 
and Colorado are gripped in a severe heat 
and drought that entirely dominates the 
crop possibilities of the year. The Farm 
Journal and myself have for month after 
month given warning of this probability. 
In February we said that rainfall records 
for the six months, July to December, 
warranted grave fears of another short 
wheat crop. This forecast was based 
upon the fact that accumulated sub-soil 
moisture last summer and fall in the great 
wheat belt west of the 100th meridian 
was far below normal, indicating that 
the dry conditions of the last four years 
sull continue. 

The size of our wheat crop, both winter 
and spring, is governed very largely by 
the amount and distribution of rain be- 
tween July 1 and October 31. By ignor- 
ing this plain fact, those in charge of the 
new “planned economy” have succeeded 
not in adjusting supply to demand, but 
in reducing us to a partial dependence 
upon the farmers of other countries. 

We have now been importing wheat 
and feed grains for three years, and there 
seems every probability that this year our 
purchases will be the greatest yet. 


Old and New Droughts 


HERE ARE now two characters of 

drought prevailing. The first has 
persisted for 4 to 5 years in the western 
plains areas, where accumulated rainfall 
deficiency has robbed the sub-soil of the 
moisture needed to eke out plant require- 
ments when current rainfall is insufficient 
to meet such needs. The other drought 
is a recent lack of surface moisture in 
the humid area, and is much less serious 
because it affects only the crops of the 
current year. 
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In other words, the drought now pre- 
vailing in the corn area can be entirely 
relieved by a single substantial rain, while 
the far west must not only receive enough 
for current needs, but a surplus sufficient 
to replenish the sub-soil needs. 

At this writing the spring wheat crop 
in the near northwest is a practical failure. 
The northern part of the Red River Val- 
ley, and some of the northern counties 
of North Dakota and south-east and east- 
ern South Dakota, have a very moderate 
yield per acre. Elsewhere, only small and 


favored localities where local showers 
were experienced have a yield of any im- 
portance. 


The bulk of the spring wheat crop 
must come from the North Pacific Coast, 
and the total volume will apparently not 
much exceed 105 to 115 million bushels. 
The government increased its winter 
wheat crop figures by 30 million bushels 
in June, but this is merely a bookkeeping 
figure. It is the result of a revision of es- 
timated acreage, and as a similar increase 
is added to the acreage estimate for last 
year, the relation between the two seasons 
is unchanged. 








It was a rather inopportune time for 
the Department of Agriculture to revise 
its previous estimates, because it suggests 
an increased supply just at the time the 
wheat farmer is selling his only too small 
crop, and naturally such an estimate has 
a tendency to depress prices. 


We Shall Need Imports 


UR wheat crop this year, for the 
fourth time in succession, is insuf- 
ficient to meet our own food require- 
ments, so that we shall continue an im- 
porting country. That makes our price 
situation a world affair, and makes the 
crop and supply prospect in other coun- 
tries a matter of prime importance to us. 
The same weather that has damaged 
our crop has similarly affected the crop 
in Canada. A short crop last year in Aus- 
tralia, a partial failure in Argentina, is 
now followed by a scanty crop in the 
U. S., and up to date news warrants the 
statement that the Canadian crop this 
year is the smallest in many years, and 
may not exceed 225 million bushels. 
News from the new crop in Australia 
suggests an unfavorable crop start, and 
seeding conditions in Argentina are caus- 
ing apprehension. European crop pros- 
pects are below normal, so that the pres- 
ent outlook for the world situation is for 
a 1936-37 supply decidedly below world 
requirements. 

We may not find it easy to supply our 
wants from abroad without bidding a 
price that will mean bread shortage the 
world over. 


Some Corn and Hay Damage 


ORN at this writing begins to show 

evidence of heat and drought dam- 
age. Fortunately, the excessive heat has 
been experienced before the period of tas- 
sel, so that the character of injury is not 
yet irreparable. The acreage reaches 
some 98 million acres, or the largest in 
several years. 

The planting season was generally 
highly favorable, but while the plant has 
not yet shown serious firing, it has been 
stunted in growth. The yield per acre, 
even with immediate drought and heat 
relief, is certain to be well below normal. 

The outlook on July 1 was suggestive 
of no more than 2,300,000,000 bushels, 
and the last fortnight further reduced the 
potential crop. 

Hay, pastures and minor field crops 
have suffered rather more than the stand- 
ard grain crops. The hay crop alone 
shrunk one-sixth in volume during June. 
Soy beans, especially in Illinois, Indiana 
and Iowa, have maintained a fairly good 
promise for the area that was planted 
early and under favorable conditions, but 
late planting failed to germinate properly, 
and yields upon such areas will be poor. 

Taken as a whole, 1936 will be re- 
corded as a year of poor yields and prob- 
able high prices. 
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% ON THE main road between 

fi Lancaster and Manheim, in 

beautiful, peaceful, fertile Lan- 

caster county, Pennsylvania, it is no un- 

common sight to see motorists stop by 

the side of the road and feast their eyes 

on the beauty of a sunken garden near a 
fine, old farm house. 

Those who stop for a moment are re- 
warded, for here is a large rock garden, 
formal beds of early blooms, and many 
varieties of annuals and perennials which 
form a constant blend of delightful colors 
from early spring to late fall. Nearly 
2,000 species and varieties of trees, shrubs 
and flowers are to be found in this gar- 
den and surrounding lawn. 

Even to those who know the history 
of this beauty spot, there is little now to 
remind one that it once was a weed- 
infested swamp, too close to the attrac- 
tive farm home of Mr. and Mrs. Elmer L. 
Esbenshade for either health or enjoy- 
ment of the view from their spacious 
front porch. 


Out of Step with the Farm 


HE swamp had long been a probiem. 

It was the one spot on an otherwise 
well-kept, fertile, prosperous farm that 
was out of step with the other improve- 
ments that had been made over a period 
of nearly 50 years by Mr. Esbenshade and 
his father, Jacob. 

The improvement and modernization 
program which has kept this farm con- 
stantly in step with the times was started 
soon after Jacob Esbenshade—now 85 
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years old—bought it. In 1887 he tore 
down the old barn and built a new one 
which was equipped with concrete man- 
gers and individual water bowls in the 
dairy stable—improvements almost un- 
heard of at that time. Another improve- 
ment, a silo, also was a long way ahead of 
the times. 

When Elmer bought the farm from his 
father, paying $300 per acre, he carried 
on the modernization program. A new 
addition was built to the house. Eleven 
years ago he overcoated the entire house 
with stucco, equipped the buildings with 
electricity, provided running water, both 
spring water, and soft water from a large 
cistern. 

But there still remained the swamp, 
the one spot on the farm that needed at- 
tention and needed it badly. There were 
weeds as high as one’s head. Six years 
ago Mr. Esbenshade decided to do some- 
thing about it. An excavating contractor 
told him it would be a tough job for 
tractor or steam shovel to clean it out, but 
they agreed to tackle the job with teams 
and slide scraper. And a tough job it 
proved to be. The entire area was under- 
laid with springs. 

Finally, they were able to get down to 
the subsoil and upon this base they built 
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a retaining wall of concrete masonry 
units to a depth of two-and-one-half feet 
below the surrounding ground level, and 
capped the wall with a cast-in-place con- 
crete coping. A long concrete race was 
made for the overflow. 

So, in place of the weedy swamp there 
was created a large fish and reflecting 
pool in the center of an area which held 
attractive landscaping possibilities. 

That excellent use has been made of. 
these possibilities is amply proved by the 
accompanying photograph. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Esbenshade have a natural in- 
clination toward ornamental plantings, 
and both are well acquainted with a wide 
variety of plants, trees and flowers. 


Many Kinds of Flowers, Plants 


NE of the Esbenshades’ pleasures is 

to take motor trips in search of new 
species of flower and plant life for their 
garden. Mrs. Esbenshade’s particular 
hobby is a large propagation bed from 
which she transplants those newly ac- 
quired varieties which successfully win- 
ter their new location. 

Aside from the great pleasure which 
they secure from their garden, the Esben- 
shades feel ample repayment for their 
work and cash expenditures when they 
see the travelers on the highway stop and 
absorb some of the beauty which they 
have created from a useless eyesore. To 
them the beautification of farm homes 
and yards is more than improvement of 
property values—it is an investment in 
richer, happier farm life. 
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Vacation time—the very words 
Mean romance and release; 
They stand for shining, gracious things, 
For faith and hope and peace. 

We lay our dusty books aside 
And, for a chain of days, 

We wander, hand in hand with youth, 
Down sun-splashed country ways! 


And, as we walk along, past fields 
That other hands have tilled, 

As we pass orchards, growing ripe, 
And barns that will be filled— 
We should feel a reflected strength, 

And strive to understand 
The courage of the man who takes 
His living from the land! 


EETING PLA 


By 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


(aie I LIKE to tell myself that 
{ae} August is the meeting place be- 

tween country people and city 
people. I like to pretend that August— 
a month that typifies vacation to me—is a 
time of truce in which two widely 
separated groups come together and, at 
least for the moment, pool their lives and 
their interests. I like to think that, during 
vacation days, small geographical differ- 
ences are patched up, and small local 
prejudices are forgotten. 

Summer—especially late summer—isn’t 
by any means a vacation period to the 
farmer. Crops must be garnered, hay 
must be gathered in, early preparations 
must be made for the coming of autumn 
and winter. For that reason—and very 
logically so—the farmer is apt to resent 
the holiday-making city dweller who 
apparently laughs at hard physical labor, 
and regards a farm as a glorified play- 
ground. 

On the other hand the city dweller— 
seeking momentary escape from a dull 
office or dreary factory—is prone to feel 
that the farmer, regarding him with a 
serious, speculative gaze, is both unre- 
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sponsive and a kill-joy. 

To the city dweller a field of grain, 
golden in the sun, is merely something 
pretty. It’s a poetic picture, charmingly 
symbolic of the great out-of-doors. To 
the farmer that same field of grain rep- 
resents food. It represents also hours and 
days and weeks and months of effort. 
As the wind blows across it, each wave- 
like ripple is a reminder of toil and bitter 
apprehension and, perhaps, heartache. 


RECALL my first journey to a real 

farm. I was a little girl—born and 
bred of the city—and I was enchanted by 
a world entirely free of brownstone 
houses and thronged pavements and 
traffic sounds. I went excitedly for a walk, 
on the day of my arrival, with the farmer’s 
small daughter—a child of my own age. 

“Isn’t it too, too lovely,” I enthused, 
“all the orchard trees, in rows! All the 
gardens growing! All the green grass!” 

The farmer’s daughter sighed. It was 
a summer of drought—drought that had 
followed a hard winter. “It’s lovely on 
top,” she murmured, “but the trees are 
rooted in ground, and there’s a lot of 
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ground under the flowers and the grass, 
and every bit of it must be kept healthy!” 

I never forgot her words, and the ex- 
pression on her face as she said them. 

We who go to the country, vacation 
bound, should realize what country 
means to the farmer. We must never for- 
get that the ground—which lies under 
what, to us, seems a casual beauty—needs 
constant care and cultivation. 

And the farmer! He should try to 
look upon our lack of comprehension 
with lenient eyes. He should try not to 
laugh at us scornfully when we ask 
foolish questions. He should be glad of 
the brief glory we find in what, to him, 
is so often gruelling toil. 

This nation will never be firmly knit 
until city people and country folk stand 
together, clasp hands in friendship, and 
learn to speak a common language. Until 
they attempt to find the self-same “books 
in the running brooks, sermons in stones, 
and good in everything!” 

City people and country people must 
get themselves a real meeting place. I 
can’t help wishing that that place might 
be vacation-time. 
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Recipes for Salads, Des- 
serts and Main Dishes 
which may be made in 


cool of Day 


By EMMA M. ACKLEY 


QOOORE SHINY, shimmering gelatine 
os «% me dishes, because of their cool- 
SSonRX mess and appetizing appear- 
ance, get a welcome from the family dur- 
ing the warm summer months. 

In almost all instances, other fruit can 
be substituted for the particular fruit 
called for if it is handier or if it is cheaper 
on the market. The package of gelatine 
which comes from the grocery store con- 
tains a basic recipe on which all recipes 


can be prepared. 


Orange Charlotte 


(6 Servings) 


1 envelope gelatine 2 tablespoons lemon 
ul ] ter juice 
cup hot ter 1 cup orange juice and 
cup sugat pulp 
te Spoor | \\ hites of 3 eercs 
Lady fingers or stale sponge cake 


Pour cold water in bowl and sprinkle 
gelatine on top of water. Add sugar, salt 
and hot water and stir until dissolved. 
\dd ‘lemon juice, orange juice and pulp, 
and cool. When mixture begins to stiffen, 
beat until light; then add whites of eggs 
beaten until stiff, and beat thoroughly. 
Turn into mold lined with stale lady 
fingers or sponge cake and chill. When 
firm, unmold. One cup whipped cream 
may be used in place of whites of eggs. 


Perfection Salad 


(6 servings) 





] pe gelatine cup cabbage, finely 
cold water shredded 
1 ¢ water 1 cup celery, cut in 
» mild vinegar small pieces 
poon lemon juice 1 pimiento, cut in small 
cup sug pieces OR 
teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons sweet red 


or green peppers 
Pour cold water in bowl and sprinkle 
gelatine on top of water. Add sugar, salt 
and hot water, and stir until dissolved. 
Add vinegar and lemon juice. Cool, and 


TA Aj 
ON HOT DAYS 
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Above: Orange Charlotte makes an 
attractive dessert. Below: Perfection 


when mixture begins to stiffen, add re- 
maining ingredients. Turn into mold 
that has been rinsed in cold water and 
chill. To serve, remove from mold to 
bed of lettuce leaves and garnish with 
mayonnaise dressing. Or cut salad in 
cubes and serve in cases made of red or 
green peppers. 


Salmon or Tuna Fish Mold 
(6 servings) 
1 envelope gelatine 2% tablespoons mild_ 
Yolks of two eggs vinegar or lemon juice 


1 teaspoon salt 2 cups canned salmon, 


1'% tablespoons melted tuna fish or crabmeat 

butter 1 teaspoon mustard 
34 cup milk ; cup cold water 

4 teaspoon paprika 

Mix egg yolks, slightly beaten with salt, 
mustard and paprika; then add butter, 
milk and vinegar. Cook over boiling 
water, stirring constantly, until mixture 
thickens. Pour cold water in bowl and 
sprinkle gelatine on top of water. Add 
softened gelatine to hot mixture and stir 
until dissolved. Add salmon, separated 
into flakes. Turn into a mold that has 
been rinsed in cold water, chill and when 
firm, unmold on platter. 


Orange Chiffon Pie 
(Filling for one 9-inch pie) 
1 envelope gelatine 4 cup orange juice 
1% cup cold water 1 tablespoon grated 
4 eggs orange rind 
1 cup sugar 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
¥% teaspoon salt 


Add one-half cup sugar, orange juice and 
salt to beaten egg yolks and cook over 
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Salad may be molded separately or in 
one large form. 


boiling water until of custard consistency. 
Pour cold water in bowl and sprinkle 
gelatine on top of water. Add to hot 
custard and stir until dissolved. Add 
grated orange rind and lemon juice. 
Cool. When mixture begins to congeal, 
fold in stiffly beaten egg whites to which 
the other one-half cup sugar has been 
added. Fill baked pie shell or graham 
cracker crust and chill. Just before serv- 
ing spread over pie a thin layer of 
whipped cream. 


Cold Sliced Meat in Aspic 
(6 servings) 
2 cup cooked peas 
1 cooked beet, sliced 
1 hard-cooked egg, sliced 
Slices of ham, chicken 
or veal 


Pour cold water in bowl and sprinkle 
gelatine on top of water. Add to hot con- 
somme and stir until dissolved. Pour a 
thin layer into a mold that has been rinsed 
in cold water. When it stiffens, arrange 
on it decorations of the peas, beet and 
egg. Cover with a little more of the gela- 
tine mixture which has been allowed to 
stiffen siightly. Dip other pieces of the 
decorations in the aspic and set them 
against the chilled sides of the mold. 
When these have stiffened, fall mold alter- 
nately with slices of ham, chicken and 
thickening aspic. When firm, unmold 
on a bed of lettuce leaves. Garnish with 
radish roses. Slice for serving. 


1 envelope gelatine 

14 cup cold water 

14 cups consomme, 
highly seasoned 




















An Illinois girl tells how 
she is doing it 


By SHEILA JANE CROOKE 


E> 


—_—— 


I’VE had a couple of years in 
college, and my folks, who are 
farming people, have not mort- 
gaged their farm to help me. I’ve paid 
most of my own expenses by hard work 
and a considerable amount of thought 
and ingenuity. When | graduated from 
high school, I had one particularly val- 
uable asset: I could type. That summer I 
raised fifteen turkeys, by hand, and when 
I say “by hand,” I mean just that. I 
“brung ‘em up” on the same principle 
that we take care of our canary; immacu- 
late cages, cleaned every day, charted 
foods, carefully selected, and above all, I 
kept their feet warm and dry. I sold them 
that fall, and bought a second-hand port- 
able typewriter, together with some other 
things I needed—paper supplies and 
clothes. I didn’t go to school then, but 
stayed at home and began to make that 
typewriter pay for itself. 

I’m sure, dear and gentle readers, that 
most of you go to the movies—and you 
gals must certainly read a few of the 
numerous screen magazines telling about 
the feet and heart of Miss Garta Grebo, 
and whether Mr. Peanutbrain, the Great 
Lover, wears pajamas or is a homeloving 
man addicted to the good old fashioned 
nightshirt. Well, did you ever notice a 
section in the magazines generally called 
“Letters from Our Readers”? Probably 
you have, and skipped over it as not par- 
ticularly worth reading. Oh, but P.S., my 
dears, there is something worth reading, 
and that’s the announcement of what the 
magazine pays for letters of opinion. The 
prices run all the way from $20 to $1. 








They Pay for Comments 

OW, everybody has opinions, but 

few people bother to write them 
up. I did. Everytime I saw a show, I sat 
through it twice—once for my own en- 
joyment and the second time for a careful 
study to catch errors in it, if any (they 
pay for a comment on those, too) and to 
pick out some salient point to have an 
opinion about—the acting, the moral, the 
value of the story, etc. Then I went 
home and wrote something on that pic- 
ture, 
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I’ve made $65 that way, so far. The 
waiting is hard—generally three months 
—but the rewards are grand. 

Then, too, there are the “Confession 
and Heart Throb” magazines. Some of 
the things I’ve confessed to ! And 
they want “opinions,” too. One chain of 
magazines always has splendidly paying 
sections for opinions, generally on the 
magazine and its contents. Confession 
magazines are simply the height of bore- 
dom, but I read every one I can get hold 
of in order to write for them. They pay 
—lovely fat checks. 

The next summer I again raised tur- 
keys, and that fall I had enough to pay 
my tuition at the University. I only took 
part-time work, and that reduced that ex- 
pense. You see, taking part-time work, if 
you're working for your room and board, 
makes it possible to get your studies 
(what you do take) done well, and you 
get fairly decent grades without having a 
mental unraveling at the seams. I aver- 








aged a B plus during my freshman year. 

I got a job in the college cafeteria, work- 
ing three hours a day at 30¢ an hour. | 
took ten hours work, along with one 
rather expensive luxury; reporting on the 
University paper. (It was expensive, not 
in money, but in effort and time—but it 
was worth it. I love newspaper work— 
and I never met finer people than the 
newspaper profs at the University.) The 
30¢ an hour made my board. You can 
live fairly decently on 90¢ a day. 

I paid for my room—$3.00 a week— 
with typing, at 10¢ a page. There wasn’t 
so much of that, except at the end of the 
semesters, when term themes were due— 
but I had another source of income rather 
undercover; I “bootlegged” short stories, 
essays and articles. I’m not particularly 
proud of this way of making money, but 
it was a way. The summer before I 
“banged off” twenty-five short stories 
(not good enough to be published, but a 
bit better than the average freshman 
story) ranging from 500 to 5000 words; 
twenty essays, descriptive, narrative, ex- 
planatory and things like that. These I 
put away for emergencies, and I took 
orders with the subjects specified. The 
short stories under three thousand words 
sold for $5 apiece; over three thousand, 
$10. Yes, honestly, there were students 
who could pay this price—and I could 
generally guarantee a good grade for 
them. The essays likewise sold—those 
under three hundred words, $2.50; over 
three hundred, and up to five hundred, 
$5.00. I very seldom had a call for more 
than 500 words in the essay line. 


Typing for Teachers 
Hoge summer [ got a job in one of the 


off-the-campus restaurants working 
for 20¢ an hour. I made an arrangement 
with the proprietor whereby I would 
work for a little less, and he would “rent” 
me one of the back booths in his res- 
taurant. There I established my office, 
consisting of typewriter, paper and me. 

During the summer, teachers who 
teach in the winter come to school. They 
inevitably have long theses to be typed, 
and oh, Esmeralda, are they persnickety 
about how those themes are typed??? 
Simply have to be just so, and heaven help 
the “poor woiking goil” who makes mis- 
takes on them. They wanted someone 
who could do extra-neat work, and at the 
same time catch errors in grammar, spell- 
ing, paragraphing, etc. Now, my major 
was English, and as I said before, I can 
type pretty well, so I put up a comic (and 
eye-catching) ad in the library announc- 
ing that fact. The reason I rented a booth 
in The Book Nook was because the res- 
taurant was only half a block from the 
library, where the teachers studied most 
of the time. 

See? It was the easiest thing in the 
world to scribble off your essay (and oh, 
sisters, when I say scribble, I mean a sort 
of cross between Chinese and shorthand 
which one was supposed to decipher! and 
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and then waggle down to the Book 
Nook for a sundae, ask for the little red- 
headed waitress who types, and have your 
work typed very beautifully. 

I averaged, during the two months I 
worked at the Book Nook, something 
like from fifteen to twenty-five dollars a 
week typing for teachers. The eight hours 
a day I put in on the floor, waiting on 
tables, provided all the “exercise” I 
needed, and my food. My room was 
$2.50 a week, and the rest went into the 
bank. (P.S. I charged more than 10c a 
page, let me tell you!) 

I saw a movie about once a week, and 
continued my practice of sitting through 
them twice (much to the annoyance and 
fury of my escort!) and then writing a 
letter of comment on them. Not all of 
these letters won prizes, of course, but 
then I wasn’t out much—say 5¢ a letter. 

There wasn’t much time to write the 
bootlegged short stories and essays last 
summer, so I didn’t do so much of that. 

This year I’m not going to school, as 
mother thought it might be better if I 
rested for a time. But—in time of peace, 
prepare for war!—I’m writing reams and 
reams, and this summer I’m going to 
raise chickens and turkeys. 

I've skipped over quite a few things 
but I'd like to say a few words about the 
social situation, because if you’re going 
to work in college, you'll hit up against 
it. It’s an odd fact that in the state uni- 
versities (which, theoretically are the 
most democratic of institutions) an un- 
paralleled state of—well, snobbery— 
exists, and that’s in the form of sororities 
and fraternities. You have to be pretty 
strong minded to resist the insidious feel- 
ing of actual inferiority which will invade 
your whole make-up, and if you don’t 
watch it, will have a rather awful effect on 
your future life. It’s almost impossible 
not to feel this way. I know. My first 
year at school nearly broke my heart, and 
it was only when I got into newspaper 
work, and began to sort of know my way 
around, and to gain confidence in my 
ability, that I was able to conquer this 
feeling. Don’t let it get you down, you 
who are going to college this year and 
haven’t money to “pledge” a sorority. 
You may eat the bread of humbleness, my 
dears, when you work—but— 

That’s character food, if “you can take 
it. 


°° o . 


A Rubber-Ball Rhyme 


What does the rubber ball say, heigh-ho, 
What does the rubber ball do, 

When his rubber is jarred on a surface hard 
By a blow that knocks him askew? 

He may land with a whack or land with a thud, 

e may land with a biff or a jounce, 

But he says with a grin, “The harder I fall, 

The higher I bounce!” 


And what a good motto for us, heigh-ho, 
What a good hint to recall, 
When misfortunes have come and life’s out of 
plumb, 
And our dreams are due for a fall! 
We may land with a thud or land with a whack, 
And all hope of the future renounce, 
But not if we vow, “The harder I fall, 
The higher I bounce!’’ 
Arthur Wallace Peach 
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"THESE torrid days when appetites need 
coaxing you'll give three cheers for 
Pat O'Brien's favorite breakfast. 

For an appetite-arousing starter, honeydew 
melon, right off the ice. Then comes a 
happy combination—crisp, crunchy Quaker 
Pufted Rice with juicy fresh pooees. And 
bacon on toasted English muffin is as quick 
and easy to serve as the coffee. 

Your grocer features this Hollywood break- 
fast. Serve it to your family tomorrow. 


PAT O'BRIEN 


STARRED IN ‘CHINA CLIPPER 


A WA 















DR. PAUL G. DICK OF CHICAGO FED A 
VARIETY OF MEALS TO HUMAN SUBJECTS~ 
THEN X-RAYED THEM TO SEE WHICH 
FOODS DIGESTED MOST READILY. THIS 
QUAKER PUFFED RICE BREAKFAST 
NO.I WAS DIGESTED IN THE STOMACH 
45 MINUTES FASTER THAN BREAKFAST 





NO.IT. SPEEDY DIGESTIBILITY IS IM- 
PORTANT TO BUSY PEOPLE IN THESE 





HIGH-TENSION TIMES, THATS WHY 
SO MANY CHOOSE QUAKER PUFFED 
RICE FOR LUNCH, AS WELL AS 











BREAKFAST. 
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CARTON 


QUAKER PUFFED 


WHEAT IS MADE 
WHOLE WHEAT 
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TRY IT 
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Extra strong for modern preserving. 
The Polariscope, a scientific instru- 
ment, determines strength under 
strain. Boiling water at 212° F, de- 
termines strength under heat. And 
your preserves sparkle with natural 
color behind the clear crystal glass. 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Makers of fruit jars and fruit 
jar caps for more than 40 years. 






“All Styles and Sizes of 
Fruit Jars and Caps” 





HOLLYWOOD'S LATEST RAGE-—GET THIS 










WITH ORDER FOR 
TWO HOLLYWOOD 
“PERKYCHIEFS” 


If you think handkerchiefs are just hand- 
kerchiefs, yo folded erkychiefs’’ a 
and pocket - ‘olded  Perkies”” latest fc} 
Da ‘Priv *% 


style rom fi int 
olous. Gaily colorful. Purest Irish Linens. 
contitnt ly pad sewn and decorated. The 
bright touch for your every costume. 
Select for gifts. 


CIAL INTRODUCT ory ¢ OFFERS 
ad only © $1 for gift box o 
style SYoldee ie ties. complete. Riviera Py 
wetive et colors), 25e f 
. 35e Perk: 4} 
itn not fully ed. W 












EVERYTHING 
IN RADIO 


GREATEST 
EVER PUBLISHED 





SAVE MONEY ON RADIO! Big new catalog lists thousands 
of items— Radio Sets, Tubes, Parts, Kits, Tools, etc. Everything 
at lowest Wholesale prices. Write for valuable FREE catalog. 
WHOLESALE RADIO SERVICE CO. INC., 901 W. 
JACKSON BLVD., DEPT. H-51, CHICAGO, 


ILL. 
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Here It Is— 


The perfect summer dress for 
heavier figures 


By JANE MORELAND 


F IR church, grange suppers, calling— 
any occasion where you want to 
wear something a little more dressy— 
the model pictured is ideal. The flatter- 
ing cape sleeves flow gracefully over the 
arms, the V_ neck with the soft jabot 
tie and the paneled skirt are slenderizing 
and particularly becoming to the figure 
that is a little heavier than the average. 

Navy blue or black Swiss, dotted in 
white, with organdie for the frills and 
jabot, would be an excellent material of 
which to make it. Another color scheme 
would be a white voile patterned with 
green, as in the illustration. Any of the 
softer cottons would be excellent choices. 
Choose shoes, bag and bow for hat of 
prevailing color in print. 

No. 2980 is designed for 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46 and 48 inches. 36 requires 37% 
yards of 39-inch material with 2% yards 
of narrow pleating. 





Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from Farm Journal Pattern Serv- 


ice, 
New 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


1936 Autumn Catalog containing 175 up-to-date styles by mail, 


10 cents each. 


Be sure to give number and size required. 


10 cents. 
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Keenan Wake | 
SP) any ONLY THE GENUINE| 


By Eoline C. Dubois, M.D. = RADIO OFFERS YOU 


~ . . . | a 
HERE are fashions in complaints | 


which afflict the body just as there are 
in clothing or ways of wearing the hair, or TH 15 G oe EAT ADVAN TAG £ 
indeed in any department of life. At one 
time not so many years ago “nervous pros- Last year Zenith first introduced the Farm Radio with Frepower from the 
was the leading malady and every- | air... for unwired homes. Today homes without power lines all over America 
are enjoying their Zenith Radios. . . many of these sets have been in use for 
over a year. Their owners know all about Zenith performance. 





tration” 
one who could lay claim to this, was an in- 
teresting and appealing figure. It meant 


something which everyone ld ler- 
scot, Fer Vids dliians te taal omar 50c A YEAR POWER OPERATING COST 


larity and anyone who was in the least run has proven itself. Folks right in your section can tell you the facts right out 
down delighted to wear this label. of their own Zenith experience. 

Later on “ptomaine poisoning” occupied As a result of Zenith’s unparalleled success in this field, numerous imitations 
the limelight and the smallest food upset | are on the market... claiming of course to be “just as good.” 
which caused nausea, vomiting or diarrhea, | Today they offer you “experiments” Zenith offers you “experience” 
was spoken of as “ptomaine.” Here again | . . . the experience of your own neighbors—your friends. 


we have a name which strikes a popular 
Europe, South America or the Orient every day or your money back 


note. In reality ptom: line poisoning scarcely 
exists because ptomaines occur only in putre- The above simple guarantee has appeared in Zenith national advertisements 
fying matter which would hardly be eaten. l for over two years—and to date Zenith has not 

The wares Be present day complaint is Too been called upon to return a single penny. 
Much Acid. In the numerous letters which Get city performance with the Zenith Farm Radio 
come to me, at least half of them make men- . ». and never forget—you can run your Zenith Farm 
tion of “an acid condition” which the writ- Radio day and night, year in and year out, without 
rs believe accounts for all their troubles. sending the battery out for recharging. 50e a year is 
Headaches, heartburn, joint pains and a a high estimate of powss operating cost. “" 
ansehen alee sii aan Make sure of the genuine . . . look for and insist upon 
hundred other conditions are attributed to ° - ’ 

; Ap re ig DeLuxe the name Zenith on the radio set you buy...they don’t 

this. Since we have learned so much about : 
— Regge 18 oy cost more but they do give you more for your money. 
diet the popular belief is that “acidity” 1s a 








Utility 
Wincharger Wincharger 















matter of foods and many mistaken ideas | if purchased if purchased SEE THE ZENITH DEALER IN YOUR LOCALITY 

have arisen, also many conditions have been | with Zenith with Zenith +++ Or... mail the coupon below for prices, 

made worse by attempts to eliminate all so- | Radio Radio information and dealer's name 

cle! acid F008. and ivan | | 9900 $500 ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Chicago, Il 
jastric juice is normally acid and it can | for 21 . rp apn 

ecome excessively irritating as in stomach wh Bo ~ =A _ : 

ulcer. in that instance there are certain Send coupon today for free trial offer 

lkaline forming foods such as tomato or ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


3620 Iron St., Dept. 325, Chicago 

Without obligation, send me new catalogue and 

introductory free trial offer on the new Zenith 
ng Distance Farm Radio. 


orange juice which may be _ irritating, 
whereas crackers and tender meats (acid 
formers) may be taken easily. This how- 


ver is purely a local abnormal condition , 
and does not produce an acidity of the whole Address . ey eRe ae 
system as would be shown by an acid reac- City... ip ee See Re Sa 


Dealer’: s ‘Sins. Rata , 


NEW KIND OF .s 


tion in the blood. 


Body Keeps Own Balance Well 
| REALITY the body is so balanced that 


it maintains a neutral tone and is neither 
acid nor alkaline except in certain diseased 
conditions as diabetic coma, prolonged high 
temperatures and other emergencies in 
which acid bodies accumulate. It is a matter 
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SEAL 


for Jams. 
Sellies. etc. 












No House-to-House Canvassing 


of common knowledge that in the frozen | Ambitious women who need money S Vode Frocks JIFFY-SEAL 
: : . | to frie id hbors d from factory— 
north the Eskimos live entirely upon animal | §& ie'NT s2'0s."Work from home full or spare time. 
‘ New plan makes house-to-house canvassing unneces- 
food with no perceptible harm. In such a eary. . FOR EVERY KIND OF 


GLASS OR JAR! 


Marvelous new invention seals any 
glass or jar. Saves time—money—labor— 


highly acid diet it must be remembered that No Experience Required 


the soft bones and internal organs supply the | Experience, not required. In, addition we 


making this fine income, you can get 


. pep Mm swale sate / sample dresses to wear without a 
necessary mine! als and v itamins. And | Benny of 3g nee tor detaile materials. No wax to melt—no tin tops to boil. Perfect 
Vladimir Stephansson, one of the best | You are not obligated in any war. seal every time. LY Ranh nage transparent Famag 
. . F s ae a oe 3 | vO GlSeS Sas. invention now used millions. A: t grocers, neig - 
known of the Arctic explorers, insists that | FASHION FROCKS, INC. hood or 10c stores. Or send 10c for full-size package 


he never feels so well as when he is on a Dept. JJ-390, Cincinnati, 0. | to CLOPAY CORP., 1235 York Street, Cincinncti, 


meat diet. In fact there is no proof that a == 
highly acid diet is at all harmful. 
The one thing which is absolutely neces- Hot, Tired, Aching 
sarv regarding ~ jetta ie 
ary regarding diet : “7 the rennenge S pete Feet ! 
ments for nutrition shall be present. There Comf. 
orted by 


Is every reason why one should eat meat, 
potato and bread in normal amounts accord- ti $1194.00 of insurance at age 21; $813.00 
ing to his needs but he must also include cura ot 35, Cte n= rfc’ Erompany” chat 
milk, or cheese, fruits and vegetables, not DINTMENT SS sells without agents and gives the 


to its policy holders. Postal has paid out sean 000 000 


























a 31 euccessiul years. It has millions in assets and 














because these are alk ‘4 “acti - 

be ese are alk aline in reaction, but i a cere Sent, Sed tay SO va ta 

because they contain vital principles. The {cei tad ‘tes for your ng by rear ead Toga 

) ' y ] . © —— > " ; ‘ ance is vital! Act promptly while rates are low 
lanced diet is the best way of removing When answering advertisements say, — Att 


Dept. RD-149, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


the fear complex of “too much acid.” “I saw it in Farm Journal” | 
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MASON JAR CO. 
242 Title Insurance Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif., 
or 242 Main, Sand Springs, Okla. 
oe g Peas, Beans, Corn success- 
fully” is 
“Sample Kerr Mason Cap”... 
(fits ANY Mason Jar) 
“Time Charts—for all methods’... 
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Morning! 
By Alice Margaret Ashton 


ks HERE’S how I dodge a lot of can- 
~ ning work on a hot and busy sum- 
mer morning. 

The vines are red with ripe tomatoes. 
Empty meat jars have been accumulating 
since spring. Into those jars go those to- 
matoes by the quickest possible method. 
Picked, scalded, peeled, packed, a teaspoon 
of salt added to a quart, rubber and top 
adjusted, processed five minutes at five 
pounds pressure. Done! 

“But so many canned tomatoes,” protests 
my neighbor. “Don’t you like to make part 
of them into catsup, preserves or chili sauce? 
I can gallons of tomato juice, also.” 

“So do I,” I answer, “but not on this hot 
morning. I'll do those things some day in 
fall or winter when I have more time and 
enjoy working over a fire.” 

Like most country housewives I have 
many quart and half-gallon cans which late 
fall and early winter are filled with meat of 
many kinds. By the time tomatoes are ripe 
many of these cans are empty again. So I 
fill them with tomatoes knowing I can have 
them empty by the time I shall need them 
for meat later in the season. 

When a jar of these tomatoes is opened 
I turn the contents carefully into a sieve 
and allow it to drain undisturbed for per- 
haps five minutes. A quart jar will pro- 
duce almost a pint of clear juice which is 
used for making drinks or gelatine salads. 
The tomatoes in the sieve, which still con- 
tain considerable juice, are turned carefully 
into a dish so that the pieces still remain un- 
broken. Many seeds gather at the bottom of 
the sieve and these are removed with a 
spoon. 


Catsup 


2 qts. tomatoes, drained and sifted 

1 tablespoon salt, mustard, black pepper 

4 tablespoon cinnamon, cloves, allspice, paprika 
1 cup vinegar Sugar 

If desired, add 1 grated onion 


Four quarts of canned tomatoes drained as 
described above gives the two quarts needed 


for the catsup. Press the pulp through the 
sieve to remove seeds. Combine ingredients 
and cook until the desired consistency is 
reached. The catsup is a bright color as it 
does not require long cooking since all sur- 
plus liquid was removed before making the 
catsup. 
Spiced Tomato Preserve 


2 quarts tomatoes, drained 1 quart sugar 
\% teaspoon cinnamon, cloves, allspice 


Stir as little as possible while cooking. If 
desired, candied orange and lemon peel 
may be added or any other flavor which is 
liked. 

Chili Sauce 


2 quarts tomatoes, 2 teaspoons salt 


drained 1 tablespoon cinnamon, 
2 onions chopped cloves, allspice 
2 cups brown sugar, ¥, teaspoon red pepper 
vinegar 


Cook slowly for twenty minutes. 

Are the vines well-covered with cucum- 
bers just right for pickling? Here is how I 
cut corners on a hot morning. 


Cold Cucumber Pickles 


1 cup salt 


1 gallon cold vinegar 
2 cups sugar 


1 cup ground mustard 
Mix ingredients in a 3-gallon crock and 
place cucumbers in it as gathered. Keep 
pickles under brine with a light weight. 
These pickles are very crisp and of delicious 
flavor. 


Dill Pickles 


3 quart cans 
4 pint vinegar 
3 pieces of dill 
Pack fresh cucumbers snugly into cans and 
add a piece of dill to each jar. Pour over 
the cucumbers the liquid mixture. Place 
covers loosely and let jars stand in the 
kitchen for a few days until fermentation is 
started. Then tighten covers and store. 
These methods save fuel as well as make 
the summer canning just that much easier 
without restricting the variety or quality 
of the products. 
Pickles do not possess much food value 
but they do add interest to meals. 


1 quart water 
3 tablespoons salt 





Ten other pickle recipes will be sent on 
request. Stamped, addressed envelope, 


please. 
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High Farming 


at Elmwood 
By Tim Webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
Thank you, the baby and his mother 


ire doing very well. They came home from 
the hospital two weeks ago, and Elmwood 
is a home again, even if the mistress is not 
strong enough to do much as yet. 

I don’t know how it is with other fam- 
ilies, Mr. Editor, but in this family the 
heart of everything is gone when Gladys is 
away. She is the center of things, the motor 


in the car, and while we can coast along 
without her for a limited time, if we have 
to, it is only a makeshift kind of existence. 
We don’t really feel happy and secure until 
she gets home and takes things into her 
capable hands. 

The drought I wrote about last month 
came to an end even before you got my let- 


ter printed. We went about seven weeks 
with only a couple of rainy days, and were 
just beginning to burn the pastures badly 


when the dry spell broke up. 

Since then we have had very good 
weather, with rains, sunshine, and only one 
hot spell, and all farm operations are com- 


ing along well. 

The sudden squeeze in potato prices did 
ne very little good. Nearly all my commer- 
cial stuff was sold by April 1, and when 
yuyers began coming around and begging 
for spuds I had nothing left but a couple 
of hundred bushels of my certified seed. I 
would not sell this seed for eating purposes, 
and I am glad I did not, for a couple of 
growers who wanted to put in some more 
late acreage snapped it up. I would rather 
take care of certified seed customers than 
sell on the market, though I could have had 
nearly as high a price. 

At the present moment there is nothing 
remotely resembling a potato around Elm- 
wood. We even had to buy a few for our 
own eating. I can’t remember that ever 
happened before, not even in the big market 
of 1925. 

We spent a good deal of time listening to 
the political conventions on the radio, in- 
cluding the speeches and Mr. Roosevelt's ac- 
ceptance. Bs the Saturday night of the 
Philadelphia convention I was pretty tired 
of the noise, and when I heard F. D. R. say 
that he had gotten us out of the depression 
by the exercise of good old common sense, or 
something like that, I got so mad I shut the 
radio off and went to bed. If the stuff that 
bird has been pulling since 1933 is common 


nse, I am Congressman Zioncheck. Yours 
for more sense and fewer radio smiles, 
T. Webb 


YSSSSASLALSASSAAAAAASASASIAAASAASASA: 


“Were it possible to find ‘master minds’ so 
unselfish, so willing to decide unhesitatingly 
against their own personal interests or pri- 
vate prejudices, men almost godlike in their 
ability to hold the scales of justice with an 
even hand, such a [centralized] govern- 
ment might be to the interests of the coun- 
try; but there are none such on our political 
horizon, and we cannot expect a complete 
reversal of all the teachings of history.” 


F. D. Roosevelt 
1930. 
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BEWARE: 








Father: “Whew! Look at those rocks 
down there. Another foot or two and we'd 
have toppled down that steep embank- 
ment, car and all.” 











Mother: “I'm frightened enough with- 


out looking.” 
* * + 


The yearly toll of injuries and deaths due 
to blow-outs runs into the thousands. And 
here’s why. Today's high speeds generate 
terrific heat inside the tire. Rubber and 
fabric begin to separate. A tiny blister 


| forms and grows bigger and BIGGER until, 


sooner or later, BANG! A blow-out! 
Since the earliest days of the automobile, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company has made 
many outstanding contributions to motor- 
ing safety. But the Goodrich development 
that means the most to you as you're driv- 
ing along at 40—50—60 miles an hour is 
the Life-Saver Golden Ply, found om/y in 


| Goodrich Silvertown Tires. 





HERE’S THE WORLD’S 
sale nag LOW-PRICED TIRE 


AN This sturdy low-priced 
Goodrich Certified Com- 
PN mander Tire is plenty of 
proof that you don’t have 
to risk buying nameless 
“bargain-builts” just to 
save money on tires. If 
you want real honest mile- 
& i age at a low first cost, see 


cx 
2. 
~ 
_s 
~ 
~ 


your Goodrich dealer 
y,- _ about a set of Certified 
iT rv. J Commanders. 


— TODAY’S PRICE 

rtifi 

commanoes $ 95° 
x3% 


 ® Prices subject to 
change without notice 
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at 
ONLY SILVERTOWNS GIVE YOU 
GOLDEN PLY BLOW-OUT PROTECTION 


This amazing invention is a layer of spe- 
cial rubber and full-floating cords, scien- 
tifically treated to resist internal tire heat. 
By resisting this heat the Golden Ply keeps 
rubber and fabric from separating. It keeps 
heat blisters from forming. And when you 
prevent the blister, you prevent the high- 
speed blow-out. 

Life is too sweet to take chances on wn- 
safe tires. Equip your car with a set of 
Goodrich Safety Silvertowns with the Life- 
Saver Golden Ply. Remember they cost not 
a penny more than other standard tires. 








HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS. 
PREVENT THOSE 
BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 
HEAT-RESISTING 
GOLDEN PLY 






















A million more 

motorists pledged 

to safe driving is 
the Geedsich goal for 1936. Do 
your bit to prevent accidents. 
Join the Silvertown Safety League 
at your Goodrich dealer. He'll 
get for you—free—a handsome 
emblem with a red reflector to 
protect you if your tail light fails. 














7 (Goodrich SA 


sett Life-Saver Golden 


Ply Blow-Qut 


1ASSlivouoa 


Protection 
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the business of dairying showed a profit 
or loss at the end of six months, it bright- 
ened the day for father and mother or 
gave them anxious thoughts. First thing 
you know they were watching what the 
columns showed as they watched the live- 
stock or grain markets or the baseball 
score. Imagine farm bookkeeping being 
that interesting! Meet of these 
young trouble shooters. 

Trouble shooter No. 1 of the United 
States is the ttle assigned to Robert 
Parmele, Scott county, Iowa, for the 
record he kept on his father’s 240-acre 
a committee of 


some 


farm was acclaimed by 
college farm management specialists as 








Winners in farm records con- 
test. Top photo, Robert 
Parmele, Scott county, lowa. 
Center, Geraldine Daniels, 
Washington county, Rhode 
Island. Below, James Dickey, 
Oklahoma state champion. 






By L. E. TROEGER 





; “TROUBLE shooters,” they 
as call them in business. I mean 

the folks who have special tal- 
ent for finding out why this or that 
doesn’t work. 

A lot of farm folks have got into the 
trouble shooting game of late years and 
what they are finding out! In these late 
years when vital changes in the farm 
picture have come almost between break- 
fast and supper, trouble shooting has 
come to be almost a fixture in the weekly 
routine of the farmer who would keep 
his taxes paid and something in the bank. 

Farm trouble shooting has come to be 
a very interesting development in 4-H 
club work. Both boys and girls have gone 
in for it and done a remarkable job. 
Parents at first were doubtful about the 
young folks contributing anything worth 
while, but as they were drawn into it to 
supply data on the farm operations, bills 
of sale, receipts, notes, inventories, etc., 
they became interested and began to 
change their minds. 

When the neat column of figures on 




















the best submitted in the United States. 

Robert, in analyzing the record, com- 
pared it with the records of 20 farms of 
the same size. On this basis he suggested 
increasing the production of the dairy 
herd, increase in fattening hogs, feeding 
for more eggs, and obtaining a larger re- 
turn from labor and equipment efficiency. 

At the same time Robert was named 
national champion 4-H farm accountant 
last year, an Indiana lad became farm 
trouble shooter No. 1 for the central 
states. Significant is the fact that it was 
his fifth year to keep a farm account. 
He had specialized in this work as a part 
of his vocational high school agricultural 
course. 

Concluding the record which was kept 





on 266 acres owned and rented by his 
father, the Hoosier boy suggested among 
other changes an increase in size of fields 
to make more effective use of a new 
tractor and equipment, using lower 
priced fuel, fertilizing grain crops, and 
increasing the pig crop if price conditions 
continued favorable. 

Topping the eastern states champion 
farm trouble shooters was Robert A. Shoe- 
maker, 18, of Carroll county, Maryland, 
who suggested a number of changes in 
the operation of his father’s 97-acre farm. 
Among the changes suggested were 
drinking cups for the dairy herd, better 
poultry housing, use of certified potato 
seed, and growing barley in place of rye 
or wheat (which it outyields in their 
region). 

An Oklahoma boy, James Dickey, 18, 
of Alfalfa county, was southern states 
champion on a record kept on his father’s 
320. It was his second year in farm ac- 
counting, the previous year’s record being 
credited in part with increasing the farm 
income by $1,000. 

Luella M. Pagel, 16-year-old Minnesota 
girl, did a piece of trouble shooting on 
her father’s 170-acre farm in Olmstead 
county last year which she said was not 
only interesting but “it became real ex- 
citing when we came to footing the 
columns to find if we had lost or made.” 

Her work was done so well it was 
chosen by her county extension agents, 
W. R. Aune and E. D. Isam, as the best 
example of farm accounting in the county 
and was later designated by State Club 
Leader T. A. Erickson as best of any 
county winner in the state. 


Young Farmers Can Do It 
N MINNESOTA the agricultural col- 


lege extension service has for some 
years provided a blank book for farm ac- 
counting, and Luella used one of these, 
although it was originally laid out for 
adults. It was her first attempt in such a 
project and she said it would not be her 
last. 

All these books told an interesting, 
fascinating story. Running down the 
columns of expenditures, for example, 
one could not fail to note the frequency 
of certain classes of items. They are sure 
to raise questions. Are such outlays re- 
turning a profit? If not why? 

With farm operations of one or more 
past years on record each new record gives 
more complete answers to a farmer’s ques- 
tions. Probably the hardest question to 
answer is how to get more records kept. 
The boys and girls are helping a lot. The 
National 4-H Farm Accounting Contest 
which has been conducted by the 
National Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work and sponsored by one of the 
big farm implement firms, has clearly 
shown that any bright 4-H’er, 15 years of 
age, is capable of keeping a complete set 
of farm records—records that will ma- 
terially improve farm practices and in- 
crease income. 
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POULTRY 


MACHINE to electrocute chickens is 
A the invention of Paul Oronato and 
Emil Weinaug, poultrymen of San Mateo 
county, California. This machine kills 
chickens painlessly, gives them a preliminary 
cleaning, then puts them through a process 
that allows them to be plucked quickly with- 
out tearing the skin. All this at a rate of 
750 birds per hour. 

\ ventilated egg cooling cave adds a dollar 
a case to the value of eggs from the farm 
flock. That figure has the official O. K. of 
tl State College egg experts who 
have been running tests. They have found 
they can cut 18 degrees from outdoor tem- 
peratures in July by using a cave for eggs, 
and thereby boost the quality of eggs enough 
to get that dollar. 

\ new wax for wax-picking poultry has 
been developed. Its cost is slight, it can be 
used with simple equipment over a wide 
range of temperatures. With wax, the 
broiler man can turn out a smooth, clean 
broiler. The birds are semi-scalded, rough- 
picked, dried, dipped in the wax, cooled, 
] 


tnen Wax a 


Turkeys East and West 


VER 800 turkey growers in New 


nd feathers are peeled off. 


Hampshire have formed a state asso- 
ciation. One of the leaders is Irakly 
Toumanoff, once a colonel in the Imperial 


Russian Czar, who now raises 


Guard of 
turkeys, ducks and geese on a 52-acre farn 
near Hancock, N. H. He sells his turkeys 
direct to consumers in 13 states. 

The heart of the turkey industry in the 
New England, but Rockingham 
county, Virginia. That’s what Virginians 
| as proof say that the 1935 turkey 
crop of 100,000 turks in Rockingham county 


} 


East 1s not 


claim, al 


is worth $375,000. One farm last year 
crew $20,000 worth of turkeys. Flocks of 
4,000 to 5,000 birds are not uncommon. 

\ poultry dressing and storage plant to 


cost $45,000 will be built at Ephriam, Utah, 
this summer by the Utah Poultry Producers’ 
Cooperative. Over 60,000 turkeys were 
dressed at Ephriam last year. 

Turkey roosts and feed bins mounted on 
wheels are used by L. F. Thornton, 
hermopolis, Wyoming, whose 8,000 birds 

keeping down grasshoppers in a 2,000- 


falfa field. 


1 
| 
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Pullorum on the Run 


NEW high for the number of birds 

tested for pullorum disease and an all- 
ime low for percentage of reactors was set 
in the fifteenth annual test by the University 
of Maine. In 1922, 2,730 birds were tested 
and 22.3 per cent gave a positive reaction. 
In 1936, there were 152,617 birds in the test 
and .04 per cent (four hundredths of one 
per cent) gave a positive reaction. Two of 
every three birds tested were Rhode Island 
R ds, Maine’s leading hen. 

In Massachusetts, during the past 15 years, 
more than 3,000,000 official tests have been 
made for pullorum disease by the Massa- 
chusetts State College. During that period 
the percentage of infection has decreased 
from 12!2 to .39 per cent. In 1935 brooding 
records were kept on 75,000 chicks during 
the first four weeks. There was a loss of 
3.9 per cent, but not one case of pullorum 
disease was reported. In short, pullorum is 
taking it on the chin. 
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YOU’LL ALWAYS BE PROUD TO SAY THAT 
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—IF YOU PAINT WITH DUTCH BOY 


You've a right to be proud. 

First of all, you can’t help the feeling. 
For you know that you’ve given your 
home the best possible paint protection. 

As time passes, you see that it is not 
only lasting protection, but lasting 
beauty. Dutch Boy wears well. So your 
house always looks well. Never does 
failure of the paint make you ashamed 
of your home’s appearance. 


And, then, when you figure out what 
Dutch Boy costs per year, you’ve cause 
for pride again. You’ve spent less — 
much less—than the neighbor who used 
low-grade paint, only to be humiliated 
by seeing it quickly disfigure his house 
and disgusted by having to do the job 
over so soon. (See photographs at right 
for typical example of how low-grade 
paint compares with Dutch Boy.) 

It’s easy to make good paint — pure 
white-lead paint — with Dutch Boy All- 
Purpose Soft Paste White-Lead. A few 
minutes stirring in the proper thinner 
and the paint is ready to 


























DUTCH BOY 
After 4 years. Exposed to 
the same conditions as the 
low-crade paint job. Paint 
is still good. No burning off, 
nonew priming coat will be 
needed at repaint time. 


LOW-GRADE PAINT 
After 1% years. Now the 
paint must be burned and 
scraped off before the 
surface is repainted. This 
means a new priming coat 
—a further extra expense. 


Dutch Boy Helps You Pay 
If lack of ready cash prevents you 
from painting, take advantage of the 
Dutch Boy Easy Payment Plan. No 
down payment; small monthly install- 
ments; no red tape. Check coupon for 
full information. 





use. Indoors or out. Tints 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


sily and quick] n 
poe on Pi ol y wa y ONLY 111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., 
pags $ 40* Buffalo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago; 
You will find Dutch Boy 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 1213 West 
referred by the experienced Third Street, Cleveland; 722 Chestnut 
P pergallon Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San 


painter and no one knows 
paint like a painter. 
*This price (as of July, 1936) varies eome- 


what depending on buyer's distance 
from producing centers. 





That’s al) it costs for pure 
white-lead paint. Easy to 
mix, too, from Dutch Boy 
All-Purpose Soft Paste. 


Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 
800 Albany St., Boston ; National Lead & 
Oil Co. of Penna., 316 4th Ave., Pitte- 
burgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 








DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Address (See list of Branches above) 
Please send me your free folder ‘‘Painting with White-Lead”’ 
giving specially prepared information for farmers on the 
advantages of using Dutch Boy Pure White -Lead paint. 


© Include Folder describing Dutch Boy Easy Payment Plan. 










FREE 



















State 








MONEY- 
SAVING 
Name 
PAINTING aes 
FACTS ions 




















APPRECIATE LOVELY 
HOMES LIKE THIS! 


Certicrape Red Cedar Shingles are 
bringing modern beauty and individ- 
ual charm to hundreds of farm homes. 
Their soft shadows and random widths 
on roof and side walls relieve monot- 
ony, create a friendly, cheery atmos- 
phere. They also add to living comfort, 
for they insulate against both heat and 
cold. Certigrade farm homes are much 
cooler in summer; easier to heat in 
winter. Certigrades keep their beauty 
and insulation value through years of 
protection against rain, hail, sun and 
high winds. Yet their original cost is 
surprisingly low and their long life 
keeps maintenance cost at a happy 
minimum. 


Note to Farmers: Certigrade Shin- 
gles are equally practical on farm out- 
buildings — the No. 2 and No.3 grade 
being particularly economical.*+** Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau: Headquarters, 
Seattle, Washington; Canadian office, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


oo* 4°, Each Grade of Certigrade 
he’ Shingles—No. 1, No. 2 and 
* * No. 3— meets a particular 
A need. The label is your guar- 
%, antee of Grade. 


insulate as you 
decorate with . . 





| 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES | 
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Your Overnight Inns 


By 
LLEWELLYN PRICE, Architect 


Ses A MOST unpromising piece of 
tege land can often be translated into a 
most profitable one. The rocky meadow 
or the wooded hillside may well sprout a 
new type of farm crop—tourists’ shelters. 
A piece of tillable soil may even yield a 
better revenue from a colony of overnight 
inns than from herd or harvest. 

We shall select a spot, distinguished for 
its country charm and easily seen from main 
highway, on which to launch this logical 
farm project. Here we group our cabins, 
but not like houses on a monotonous city 
street. They may be scattered at random, 
among the trees and over the field, although 
this entails extra supervision and _ service 
and an increase in cost for conveniences 
installed. 

Better, we can compromise by arranging 
the houses, on angle, in a row, so that each 
obtains desirable privacy and its own view 


* 
List of Materials 


For the floor framing, fir 


or hemlock 2x6x12” 144 bd.ft. $6.50 
Flooring, fir roofers 144 bd.ft. 4,50 
Studding, fir or hemlock, 
surfaced 4 sides 2x3x8” 180 bd.ft. 7.50 
Plate, fir or hemlock, 
surfaced 4 sides 2x3x8” 48 bd.ft. 2.00 
Rafters, fir or hemlock, 
surfaced 4 sides. -2x4x8” 90 bdft. 3.00 
Battens, roof and side- 
walls, shingle lath, 
surfaced 3 sides . 1x3” 350 In.ft. 5.00 
Counter, bunks, fir. 1x6” 44 bd.ft. 1.50 
Door and corner trim, 
louvers, ete.........1x4” 80 bd.ft 2.50 
Sash, glazed 4 5.00 
Wallboard, sides and roof 560 sq.ft. 36.00 
Roofing, or paper, 3-100- 
ft. rolls é 4.50 
Screening, copper mesh 
No. 16 . 100 sq.ft. 10.50 
Paint and stain. : 5.00 
Hardware allowance. .. 3.00 
$96.59 
* 
Details of construction are 


given in sketch at right. Bunks 
are built-in. 





across fields and hills, rather than into the 
neighboring cottage. 

These overnight inns can and should be 
of the simplest design and construction, both 
from an artistic and a financial point of 
view. The type of littl house illustrated 
combines inexpensive, modern materials, in 
stock sizes, and very easy construction. At 
the same time, it achieves a certain rustic 
lure to compel the always undecided traveler 
to turn in. 

This overnight inn is 12 x 12 feet, with a 
screened front porch, two bunks and a 
long, handy counter across the rear wall. 
It is ample for a pleasant evening and a good 
night’s rest in the peace and quiet of the 
countryside. We may start with but a single 
house and continue building them, as trade 
demands, until we have a dozen or more. 
An approximate bill of materials is given. 

The construction is simple and straight- 
forward. All timbers are spaced 16 inches 
apart, except where openings call for a slight 
deviation. Build a platform for the floor on 
cinder block or stone piers. Upon this plat- 











ht 
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form erect all the studding and cap it with 
the plate. On the plate fix the roof rafters, 
as shown in the diagram; this is the sim- 
plest type of roof you can build. 

Apply wallboard directly to the studs, 
paint it on the exterior and, after staining 
the shingle lath battens, nail them to the 
studs through the wallboard; wider battens 
will be needed at the corners. Apply the 
screening directly to the studs and nail the 
battens over it. 

Lay wallboard over the roof rafters and 
to it fasten heavy roofing paper. Nail on the 
battens and cover the entire roof with deck 
paint, preferably red. If you prefer shingles, 
which will last a long time without atten- 
tion, nail them to shingle lath put on top of 
the wallboard. 

Hang the sash and doors directly to the 
studs, build the bunks and counter. Paint 
the floor with porch floor paint, preferably 
blue gray. Install the springs, mattresses 
and bedding, fill the water pitcher and hang 
out your shingle. 


Make Your Guests Comfortable 


HAT reference to the water pitcher pro- 

vokes further thought on the subject of 
accommodations. Some tourists are de- 
cidedly beyond the bowl-and-pitcher stage. 
They expect hot and cold running water, 
lavatory, bath tub and indoor toilet facili- 
ties. These conveniences add to the cost of 
the cabins, and the owner of such cabins is 
entitled to charge more for overnight cabins 
so equipped. 

One of my most enjoyable stops at an 
overnight cabin was below Franconia Notch, 
New Hampshire. There must have been 25 
cabins in the group. A swimming pool, 
shuffleboard courts and place for quoits, 
with tables indoors for table tennis, gave 
guests a chance to play. 

The owner of those cabins told me that 
while he had made money on his venture, 
he enjoyed fully as much having certain 
families come back year after year or several 
times a year. He had pleasure in knowing 
the folks he served. There’s another secret 
—a genial host is just as essential as a good 
cabin. 


HIGHWAY 
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REGULAR-PRICED GASOLINE 
SETS NEW ECONOMY RECORD 


IN LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, TEST 





Here’s official proof that 70 octane gasoline, 
used in a high compression tractor, 
means more work per gallon. 


The first tractor with an engine 
designed for 70 octane (regular) 
gasoline to go through the Ne- 
braska test — set a new record for 
fuel economy. It was the new high 
compression Minneapolis-Moline 
Model KT (HC). 


tractor engines of the future to 
offer the low costs per acre and 
added power that these high com- 
pression gasoline engines deliver. 

Copy of test No. 249 is printed 
below. Compare these figures with 
the figures for your tractor. See 





Several tractor manufacturers your dealer about equipment to 
are announcing high compression give you the extra power and 
equipment to take advantage of the savings of high compression. 
the anti-knock quality of present 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Build- 


day regular gasolines. Many farm ing, New York City, manufacturers of anti-knock 
machinery authorities expect all fuids for premium and regular gasolines. 
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== lo. 20. oil was drained once at the end of the 

motor was operated—6! hours. 

REPAIRS AND ADJUSTMENTS 

Ne or adjustments. 

All results shown on page | of this report were determined from observed and without allowances, additions, or Tests B and F were made with 
carburetor manmum a the ratings recommended by the and S.A.E. tractor rating codes. 
Tests D, CES. were made an Pi Fe ee es te as canchecrer) of 100% of macimvam bemapower. 

Sea level ( pad Seti Bat a 47 (Based on 60°F. and 29.92” 

Hignet permumia borer : “Drowbar $2.9 But 598 (As ooummended by A-S.A-E. wd codes). 

The [0% mastmam bal and drowber tanta Were ot incided im reports med trom 1928 to 1996 incur, except a thom cam where the 10% masimum 
ores the undersigned: eurtly that the above le 0 true and corvect.supart of sflcal trecter tast Ne, 244. 


E. E. BRACKETT, C. W. SMITH, L. W. HURLBUT, Board of Tractor Test Bugineere. 











It pays to buy GOOD GASOLINE 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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YOUNG MAN 
GO DIESEL 


“GO WEST, YOUNC MAN, GO 
WEST,” was once the slogan of the 
day, but now the voice of opportu- 
nity calls “CO DIESEL, YOUNG 
MAN, GO DIESEL.” 


Those that have heeded it are en- 
tering the fastest growing industry 
in America. Many are now, and 
thousands more will find fame and 
fortune in the Golden Future of the 
Diesel Industry. 


Graduates of the Hemphill Diesel 
Schools are well-trained and thor- 
oughly competent to find success 
and fortune in the Diesel field. 


Send this coupon today. Heed the 
golden voice of opportunity. 


HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 


America’s Original Exclusive Diesel Train- 
ing Institution, located only at the ad- 
dresses shown below and in no way con- 
nected with any other schools. 


NEW YORK, 31-19 Queens Bi., L.!. City 
DETROIT, 2347 W. Lafayette Bivd. 
CHICAGO, 2010 Larrabee Street 
MEMPHIS, 447 Monroe Avenue 

LOS ANCELES, 2016 San Fernando Road 
SEATTLE, 504 Westlake North 
VANCOUVER, B.C., 1366 Cranville Street 


BSB eS SS SSS 
HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 


(use nearest address) 


1 am interested in capitalizing on the swing 
to Diesel. Please send me free copy of il- 
lustrated “Diesel News” and Proof that 
Hemphill Training Pays. 


Street ___ 


a 









FARM August 


- IOUGH grasshoppers in Kansas and 
Nebraska have been hogging the news- 
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paper headlines, pests have not been idle 
in other sections of the country. In Ontario, 
caterpillars have been so numerous they 
stopped a train on the Canadian Natonal 
Railway and made it turn back. Other 
trains W slowed up by caterpillars. 

The seventeen year locust is loose, too. 
The noise of this insect is a love call to its 
mate, but this lovemaking has no romance 
for fruit growers in western Ohio this year. 
After sleeping for 17 years under ground, 


these insects have emerged, sprouted wings 
and are killing young apple trees by laying 
branches. The locusts appear in 
that becloud the skies, and their 
noise at sundown is heard for miles. 
Naphthi for that’s one 
of several new methods which have helped 
control this pest in Washington, where 
Department 
of Agriculture are jointly waging war on the 


gys in the 
numbers 


ilene wireworms 


to 
the state college and the U. S. 
underground insect. 

The crude naphthalene is 
and disked thoroughly to mix it with the 


plowed under 


soil. How much? About 800 pounds per 
acre, at a cost of $20 to $25 an acre. Treat- 
ment is not made every year, but once in 
several years; as often as necessary to keep 


the wireworms down. 

Another method that has given good con- 
trol is Hooding the infested soil with an inch 
or two of water for five days continuously in 
July or August 


You can also control them by keeping the 
soil ext ly dry in summer, these Wash- 
ington trials show. To dry out the soil, grow 
a crop of fall grain or alfalfa, and keep 


off for an entire year. Plow- 
after early crops are off 


irrigation water 
athe 
the pupae of the wireworms. 


Canning the Bean Beetles 


ISCOVERED on the Delmarva penin- 
(Delaware plus the detached 
counties of Maryland and Virginia) a use 
for old tin Every bean pole is a pos- 


sula 


cans. 
consumer of an empty can. 

If there’s a bean pole on the peninsula 
that doesn’t have a tin can capped over it, 
’s hard and it’s because the man 
who planted beans and set the poles 
protection from the 
in the old tin can. 
pooh poohs of the bigwigs in 
bug fighting, who put their money on in- 
secticides, advocates of the tin can procedure 
say the beetles will lay their eggs inside the 
heat of the sun will kill the 


Ly 
SIDIE 


to find, 
the 
hasn't heard there’s 
Mexican | 


De spite the 


vean beetle 


cans and the 


eggs. 

But will the method check the beetles? 
Many of the Eastern Shore farmers say it 
will—nobody says it Aas. In the meantime, 


motorists who ask what the cans are for get 
a variety answers. One of the best ex- 
planations given an out-of-stater was this: 
The S. P. C. A. has required all bean 
growers to be kind to beetles and provide 
where they can go when it rains.” 

An invasion of Mormon crickets at Toole, 
Utah, brought out 300 high school boys who 
joined WPA men and CCC Armed 
with oil torches and dust guns they drove the 
crickets into a huge straw pile and burned 
them. Farmers in the neighborhood did 
their bit oF turning flocks of turkeys into 
wheat alfalfa fields to eat the crickets. 


of 


shelter 


boys. 


and 
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LAMENESS 


ALL GONE! 


Horses can’t tell you 
what relief Absorbine 
brings. But they can 
show you by the way they work. 
Nothing like it for sprains, strains, 
swellings. Never blisters—never re- 
moves hair. And horse can work 
while you use it. Great antiseptic 
for cuts, boils, sores. $2.50 at all 
druggists. W. F. Young, Inc., 





Springfield, Mass. 
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STEEL / 
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not only thet sensat’ onal 


Self-Bala Bow 

feature BUT A A; 100% Stain- 
less Steel in EVERY part that 
touches milk. Only 18 dises. Long- 
er wearing. Can’t rust. An 

the best skimmer of th them allt 
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SAVE .00 on con Spe. 
lal Introductory Price Reduction 
= enjoy new low terms! 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 

Bothte to pay until after 30 Days’ 
1 then only $5 down and $5 

: at return separator at OUR 

expense — you alone to be Judge. 

Write Today! 
Send postal for Free Melotte ioote, 
catalog, special offers, terms. Hurry’ 


THE MELOTTE ¢ cea ARATOR 


2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 250, 0, Chicage, am. 


























| WHY TAKE A CHANCE — - 


--with the motor when you can buy 
gasoline powered equipment? For de- 
pendable performance, insist on a Briggs 
& Stratton 4-cycle Gasoline Motor. Eco- 
nomical, trouble-free! A half million in use. 
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GASOLINE "MOTORS 





TURN TREES INTO MONEY WITH A BELSAW! 
Makes lumber, shin- Three capacities: 10, 14 and 20 
gles, lath, ties, crates, feet. Accurate set works, positive 
dogs. Full or one-way type power 
feed runs on low power— many own- 
ers use old auto engine. 

Pays for itself quickly —thousands in com- 
mercial service, everywhere. Write for free 
lumber handbook and catalog of mills, supplies, 
tools, saw tables, and woodworking equipment. 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO. 
813-K Davidson Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Y tablets at 25c each. Order the 
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boxes ROSELETTS laxative 
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TRUCK CROPS 


Y COUSIN and I soon discovered that 

success with a truck route depends 
upon fresh, good looking produce combined 
with dependable service. 


To insure the first we observed closely the 
various city produce markets and then tried 
to do what we could to make our produce 
look well at market time. The produce 

arkets used ice and various forms of re- 


frigeration, but that was out of the question 
for us. We did have access to a freely flow- 
ing spring, so we dug a low trench a short 


distance from the spring, about eighteen 
inches wide and six feet long, and built a 
small dam so that the water became about 


six inches deep. This we used as an over- 
night lodging place for bunches of carrots, 
radishes and beets. We washed the vegeta- 


bles before bunching them. 

Vegetables that were to go to market were 
gathered and bunched the day before and 
placed in the watered trench where the cool 
water kept them fresh and crisp. When the 
sun became too hot and artificial shading 
was necessary, we used newspapers. Early in 


the morning the bunches were removed and 
placed on the truck. Soaked burlap bags 
were placed over them and around them to 
preserve the moisture on the trip to town. 


Size of Bunches 


T HE first bunches of carrots, beets, and 
radishes were made when the vegetables 
were quilt all, with more in a bunch; 
hen as the size became larger we decreased 
the number. We found that small sized 
vegetables early in the season brought a bet- 

pric the larger ones did later on. 
We gover our prices by the local mar- 
kets, but generally received more for our 
roduc 

The abo vegetables along with peas, 
string and wax beans and sweet corn kept us 
busy until the regular summer and fall crops 
were ready to market. 

\s a sideline water cress was handled, 
particularly to fill orders, and since it re- 
quired no attention to raise, it was quite 
profitable. (Another venture included the 
selling of choke cherries. The fence rows 
were lined with trees and the cherries were 
going to waste; so a small advertisement was 


placed in tl classified section of a city paper 


IO! three days. 
Other Farm Products 


XxX A result enough cherries were sold to 
make it well worth while. However, 
unless the trees are quite full, ume is wasted 
in attempting to pick many of these cherries. 
Then, too, it is better to sell them on the tree 
rather than to pick them first and take a 
chance of their spoiling before marketing. 

Regularity on a route added much to our 


1 


income through orders and repeat sales. 


Many housekeepers would not buy on the 
iy we made our visits, but would give an 
order to be filled on our next trip. We 


1 


found it best to handle other farm products, 
too, as the demand for fresh eggs, cheese, 
buttermilk, etc., warranted it. We handled 
these items for our regular customers and 
thus had a dependable following besides the 
other sales we made with produce. 
Generally speaking the local trucker has 
the advantage with his home-grown produce 
if he keeps it fresh and markets it in good 
condition. Ronald Keeler 
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man had a certain heavy dignity about him. 
He favored Doane with a sharp glance, 
without recognition. 

“La Rue!” 

The man halted, looked again at Doane. 

“What is it?” he wanted to know, irri 
tably. 

“A certain matter of business,” explained 
Doane. “In fact, I intend to purchase Rancho 
de los Tres Hermanos from you this after- 
noon. But perhaps we'd better talk in 
private.” 

Without comment Star La Rue 
way through one of the office doors. He 
entered, closed the door, and turned to face 
Doane. 

“You talk big,” he said. “My price on 
Tres Hermanos is $50,000 . cash! Did 
you bring that much money with you?” 

“No,” drawled Doane. “But I brought 
all it'll take. I drew some of my savings 
this afternoon. I drew two thousand dollars. 
That will buy Tres Hermanos.” 

“I have no time for nonsense,” said La 
Rue. He smiled thinly over dirty, yellow 
teeth. “Come back when you get the other 
forty-eight thousand.” 

Doane studied La Rue’s eyes. 

“I don’t believe you recognize me,” he 
suggested. 

“I do not!” snapped La Rue. “And what 
of it?” 

“Just this. I was the deputy sent down 
from San Lorcio with the coroner, to see 
the body of one Senor don Pio Miguel 
Alvaro, shot to death on Rancho Hermanos 
land some two years ago. At that time you 
confessed to killing the supposed horsethiet 
with your own gun, as the coroner will be 
able to testify. You boasted of it. Now, a 
few days ago, I dug up the motive for you 
to have murdered Alvaro, as well as his 
identity. Within twenty-four hours I can 
bring circumstantial witnesses into the affair. 
The charge would be murder, first degree. 
Among the witnesses is a man you once 
employed, a man known as Monte Garcia. 
Mr. Garcia could explain events transpiring 
some twenty years ago, at the start of your 
career, also bearing on the subject. If I 
can’t succeed in putting the murder of 
Alvaro on your head, La Rue, I can at least 
bring the thing... and your methods .. . 
close enough home to ruin any confidence 
the people have in you, and destroy your 
connection with this bank. I’m offering you 
two thousand, La Rue, and I don’t have to 
offer that! Take it or leave it. You have 
your choice.” 


led the 


in RUE did not move. 
The only evidence Doane had that the man 
even heard him was the mounting color 
in the other’s face and a stiffening of corded 
muscles under his collar. There followed a 
moment of absolute silence. 

“This is blackmail,’ La Rue muttered, 
finally. 

“And the other,” said Doane, “is murder. 
Don’t forget that.” 

Another moment of silence. La Rue cov- 
ertly studied his man. He nodded. 

“Very well. Due to this—er—special cir- 
cumstance, my price to you is . . . two thou- 
sand dollars. What is your name, sir? I've 
forgotten it, if I ever knew it.” 

“Doane, James L.”’ 

“God help you if I ever get you under my 
hand, James L. Doane!” 

“There'll be this to 
Doane, ignoring the threat. 


remember,” said 


“The deed 
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you're going to give me this afternoon will 
be recorded in San Loreto as soon as regis- 
tered mail can carry it. There will also be 
a will, in case of my death; and need I men- 
benefactor? 
letter 


tion that you will not be its 
Besides them, there will be a sealed 
of exactly the accusations I have made this 
afternoon against you, to be opened by state 
officials at my death and that letter is already 
written and in a safe spot. Do you think 
you can beat that, Star La Rue? I’m not 
Senor Alvaro, who read English poorly and 
understood nothing of the technicaliues of 
the law.” 

La Rue had no answer. 

“There’s just one other point,” said 
Doane. “That is a written statement from 
you, dropping all charges against Miss Do- 
lores Alvaro. This will be by way of a little 
spice, to sweeten After all, I'm 
giving you two thousand dollars; you don’t 
deserve a nickel of it. Well, I guess that’s 
all. I bid you a very good afternoon, Mr. 
Star La Rue.” 


our deal. 


Tat NIGHT the new 
owner of Rancho de los Tres Hermanos 
sent a telegram to Sand Wells. It was ad- 
dressed to Monte Garcia, operator who 
would take it from the wire, giving him 
authority to discharge every man then work- 
ing at Tres Hermanos, if Morie would be 
so kind as to ride out there and do so. 

Monte obliged at dawn, wiih a sirange 
under-glow in those odd gray-green eyes. 

But the new owner, arriving in person 
two days later, did not find Tres Hermanos 
deserted. Not that he had particularly ex- 
pected he would. He didn’t care. Four hard- 
eyed riders awaited his coming. The four 
had taken the order seriously enough so that 
none had stirred to the saddle and customary 
work, but not to the point of departure. 
The foreman, a black-eyed "breed of thirty- 
five years or so, named Tony Suarez, began 
to argue with Doane immediately. 

“Look here, Mr. Doane! You may be the 
new boss an’ all that, but —” 

“I am the new boss,” said Doane. 
maybe’s about it.” 

“Well, you gotta have somebody workin’ 
here for you,” continued Suarez. “You 
can’t handle a ranch like this by yourself. 
Now, we four have been with La Rue for 
a long while. Me, six years. We know the 
country here, conditions!” 

“Did you get La Rue’s orders to stay here 


“No 

















“My latest idea—food products to suit 
women wanting to put on weight or take it 


off.” 





before you got mine to leave? Or did it 
come afterwards?” asked Doane. 

Suarez fidgeted. “Don’t know what you're 
talkin’ about. No, we waited for you, the 
boss, to talk it over with you in person. 
That's all. Like I say, we know the stock 
an’ the country, an’ you gotta have some- 
body workin’ for you.” 

Doane smiled vaguely. “It seems to me 
that Star La Rue himself gave me to under- 
stand that a young woman, a girl, had been 
rustling cattle from him down here. Per- 
sonally, I happen to have a preference for 
men who can—well, outride women! That 
lets you four out, on any count.” 

“Listen—” began the foreman. 

“I said that lets you four out,” snapped 
Doane. “That means get out. Pack your 
war-bags. And collect your back wages from 
La Rue. I sent you notice the moment I 
became owner.” 

The four packed their war-bags. 
men rounded up the horse herd in an 
adjacent strip of meadow and drove it to 
the corrals. There was roping and four 
mounts were drawn aside. At this point 
Doane, watching, left the shady veranda of 
the old house for the corral gate. 

“Before any one of you starts ridin’ away,” 
he called, “each man had better make sure 
he’s straddlin’ his own private nag. The 
Tres Hermanos brand belongs to me. I'd 
look on anything else as horse theft.” 

Doane stood by, the six-gun in the low 
holster at his hip. There ensued a long, 
muttered conversation within the corral. 
A‘ter that four, long-legged, strong saddle 
an:mals were turned free and there was more 
roping. Out of the corral dust this time 
came two ponies and a lame old gelding, of 
vented brands. One man, evidently, didn’t 
even own a horse. 

With the extra saddle and war-bags packed 
on one pony, the riders finally mounted 
So they rode out the corral gates 
Doane 


Two 


double. 
and down the road for Sand Wells. 
waited an hour; then he followed. 


Ti 1E Tres Hermanos prop- 
erty comprised close to five thousand acres. 
The old adobe ranch house, surrounded by 
great, gnarled yard cottonwoods and a 
sprinkling of tall, graceful poplars, stood 
roughly in the center of the tract. Behind the 
ranch house a long, flat-bottomed valley 
opened. Springs flowed from under the val- 
ley walls, spread into little centga meadows 
and formed a small creek, which ran 
through the ranch yards before it sank into 
the earth. There was a low frame barn. Far 
north and east were two long lines of drift 
fence. The range stock count, Doane knew, 
would probably not go higher than a thous- 
and or twelve hundred head, but the sea- 
sonal beef ride had yet to be run. 

The actual value of Rancho de los Tres 
Hermanos, in fact, lay in the waterholes, 
springs and desert seepages it controlled. To 
the north broke the arid miles of true desert, 
but in the good years stock could work out 
a long way to the north and west. Rancho 
de los Tres Hermanos had been, and could 
be made again, a big proposition. 

The distance to Sand Wells was six or 
seven miles, angling southwest. Doane had 
already traversed this road once, since dawn 
this morning. His return mission now, how- 
ever, was not at the little town with its few 
stores and shacks adjoining the railroad 
yards. He cut past the town, and half a mile 
beyond drew rein in the yard of a shaded 
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little clapboard house. The old Mexican 
woman came to the door, smiling. 
“Aqui tiene Ud. su casa—the house is 


yours, senor. Pase.”’ 

“Monte home?” 

“$1, senor. $1.” 

In a moment the tall slim Monte, plainly 
just awakened from his day-time slumbers, 


came to the door. His poise was none the 
less languid and cool for his awakening; he 


moved easily, smoothly, and he made a 


Garcia gesture with his supple white hands. 
“A haciendado,” he said gaily, smiling at 
Doane. “A ranchero, my frien’, a land- 
»wner—I greet you, Senor.” 
‘A ranchero—without a single cowhand 


working for him,” said Doane heavily. 
“They left this morning, by request. Now 
[ want you to do me another favor, Monte. 
Deliver another message.” 

“If possible,” agreed Monte. “M, last had 
little success. But we shall see.” 

“The cold facts of the case are these,” 
said Doane. “In the past twelve months 
Miss Alvaro has managed to run away with 
about a third of the stock La Rue had on 
the ranch. La Rue’s riders had orders to 
shoot on sight. Dangerous. Two months 
ago La Rue secretly dynamited a certain 
waterhole, in the hope of trapping the girl. 
He moved. men out and started a drive. 
That failed. At the same ume La Rue took 
his troubles to Sam Flick. This was again 
The Sand Wells train robbery 


dangerous. 


was more dangerous still . .. Monte, I won’t 
fail. That’s the message I want you to give 
Miss Alvaro!” 


Monte pondered the glowing end of his 
cigarette. 

“You are riding soon yourself, Senor,” 

ge ig 

‘An’ if I should—well, happen to see Miss 
Alvaro somewhere in the meantime, I am 
going to tell her you do not think you will 
fail? That is it, eh?” 

“That I do not fail,” corrected Doane. 

‘Jus’ so,’ said Monte, with a bow. 

“And Monte. I have here a sealed envel- 
ope. If anything should happen to me at 
any time, I want you to deliver it to its 
addressee. Understand?” 

“Si, Senor!” 
Doane. “Uh—there’s just 
one thing more. Can you find me three 
good men, three cowhands I can trust, to 
look after the ranch?” 

“That I can, senor. Three good, loyal 
ones. They will be in my office, tonight.” 

“Good boy, Monte. See you tonight, then. 
Nine-thirty.” 


“Bien!” said 


Si {ARP at nine-thirty that 
evening, three leathery cowpunchers loitered 
on the station platform outside Monte 
Garcia’s office, each with his duffle-bag and 
saddle-gear. Doane crossed the platform, 
saw through the window that Monte was 
busy at his key, approached the men. 

“You are the men for Tres Hermanos,” 

“Reckon we are.” 

“Good,” replied Doane. “I’m the owner 
They shook hands. “S’pose we go over to 
the bar, where we can talk things over, and 
where I can buy a drink for those dry 
throats of yours. That is, if you feel the 
throats need a little irrigation.” 

“O.K.,”" shouted the three, as one. 

An hour later found them riding for Tres 
Hermanos, properly irrigated and in high 
spirits. Doane had explained their job; they 
W to act as watchmen, look after the 


” 
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stock, he would be in and out of the ranch- 
house for a few days, he said; they were to 
keep their eyes open and their mouths shut. 
Did they savvy? They did. 

At dawn next morning, they corraled 
every available head of saddle stock on the 
ranch. Doane picked two of them, one for 
a mount and one to pack grub and water. 
He rode off into the desert, leaving the men 
at the corral. He had rations and water for 
ten days; an extra water container on the 
pack-animal held twenty gallons more of 
water, for an emergency. At noon he 
changed mounts, and rode the pack-horse. 
This was the rule. Sometimes four changes 
of saddle each day. It was mile-eating 
progress. 

He had heard of a spring in the far 
northerly stretches of the desert; he scouted 
for half a day and found it. There were 
tracks of shod hoofs in the mud, not ten 
days old. 

Late the night of the third day he made 
camp in the foothills of the Sierra Neuva. 
He spent four days in the hills. Two half- 
breed prospectors had seen a band of riders 
in the ranges. A sheepman on the far’ rim 
would give no information. Two young 
line-riders, from the north, laughed openly 
when questioned. Doane learned nothing; 
he replenished his provisions back at the 
sheep-camp and rode farther north on a 
long bet. 


On THE morning of the 
seventh day this move yielded results. He 
hit a fresh, hard-ridden trail. At least a 
dozen animals had made the track. Follow- 
ing, he swiftly learned more. Two bands 
of horsemen had travelled this way, one 
close on the trail of the other, neither set 
of tracks over two or three hours old. 

“It probably ain’t,” muttered Doane to 
himself, “but again it might be. Anyhow, 
there’s company ahead. Let’s go, old nag.” 

Shortly after noon, on a trail that looked 
like a cross-country stampede, he caught up 
with a band of six riders, headed by Sheriff 
Sam Flick of San Loreto. Flick had come 
south following the mountains. Doane and 
the sheriff met without a handshake, un- 
concealed enmity on Flick’s face. 

“So you decided to do a little work on 
this job after all, eh, Sam?” 
greeting. 

His former chief glared. “I have!” He 
exploded. “And no thanks to you, either. 
No help requested, what’s more.” 

“I wasn’t offering any, Sheriff. But say 
. .. are you sure you're on the right track?” 

Flick exploded all over again, puffing, 
red-faced. 

“She’s done it now. That girl had the 
nerve to ride right into San Loreto, two 
nights ago. Two of her men held up a 
cow-buyer on the street and took close to 
eleven hundred dollars off him. An’ the 
other two raided Hank Hawley’s cash reg- 
ister, an’ went on to the hotel. Got a hun- 
dred and eighty-six dollars there. They 
broke into the bank, but the lock on the 
vault stumped ’em. No end of hell to pay!” 

“Whew!” ejaculated Doane. “I reckon 
there might be, after that. Er... you 
followed the girl’s tracks out of town?” 

Flick glared at him. “No,” he sputtered, 
“I didn’t. But I had the good fortune to 
pick up some men that know how to ride 
an’ how to trail. They know the country 
down here, too... an’ a lot more to boot!” 

Continued in September 
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: Does Better Work 


Lasts Longer 


OR 25 years, the beater on the 

axle has been the big reason 
why John Deere Secenien are 
easier to load, easier to pull—why 
they do better work and last long- 
er. And, today, in the John Deere 
Model E, this famous, patented 
feature is still the biggest improve- 
ment ever made in spreader design. 

In addition to the beater-on-the- 
axle construction, the John Deere 
has many other outstanding fea- 
tures which contribute to its 
greater value—features you want 
in your new spreader. And re- 
member, it can be equipped with 
an efficient, low-cost lime-spread- 
ing attachment making it a dual- 
purpose machine. 

See this better spreader at your 
John Deere dealer’s. It wili pay 
for itself many times over on your 
farm. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois, Dept. SL-8 


Please send me free folder on the John Deere 
Model E Spreader. 


Name 








Town State 
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“SEXED CHICKS: 
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JERSEY GIANTS. 


All produced by Rusk's Fa- 

mous 7-Point Breeding Con- 

trol Program. Hatching beginning Sept. 2let. All Popular 
is, Started, Sexed or Non-“exed Chicks. Catalog FI 


Bree« 
RUSK FARM, Box 4676-H WINDSOR, MO. 
raising ROYAL 


CASH CROP squab baby birds. 


Orders waiting for hundreds of thousands; easy to 
raise; youget your money for them when only 25days 
old. Send stamp for details and picture book. 

PR Co., 300 H. St., Melrose, Massachusetts. 
















every week 








ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX: 
Summer Prices: Thousands hatching weekly year round 


satisfaction guaranteed. Bloodtested 12 consecutive 
— 100 300 1000 
Superior G ieese 2 Heavies....... 7.45 22.20 69.50 
Black Buff Minorcas 
Blues & New *.2  _ ee 7.95 
White, Brown & Buff Leghorns, 
Heavy Assorted & Anconas...... 6.95 
Assorted for Layers............. 5.95 
Heavy Cockerels............... 7.95 and 8.45 
Heavy Day Old Pullets......... 9.45 
paneee, Ancona & Minorca Pul- 
PC aaks slouindes ene’ 2.95 
5 cents 


Special Cockerels in Leghorns & Minorcas 4 and 
each and remember that we sex only from our very best 
= of chix and for more information write for our 
a, illustrated catalogue. 
8 Mammoth Hatcheries, Huntingburg, Ind 





50,000 SALEM CHICKS each week. All chicks hatched 
in Smith Electric machines from bloodtested stock and 


large cage. You are protected by our liberal 14 day 
uarantee. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, White 
yandottes, Buff Orpingtons and White Minorcas, 
$6.85; Silver Laced and Columbian Wyandottes, Buff 
and Black Minorcas, New Hampshire Reds, 87.45; 
White Giants and Brahmas, $9.00: White, Buf, Brown 
Leghorns and Anconas, $6.45; Heavy Mixed, $5.95; As- 
sorted, $5.40. Prompt shipment, postpaid. Salem 
Hatchery ¢ & Poultry Farm, Box 10, Salem, Indiana 


CHICKS OF DISTINCTION at low summer prices. 
Immediate delivery on Barreu, White, Buff Rocks, 
W yandottes. 8, Orpingtons, Minorcas, Anconas, 
White, eee Buff Leghorns, sexed or unsexed. Quality 
guaranteed. Write for circular and prices. 
Heizer's Quality Hatchery, New Albany, 
DAVIS CHICKS for immediate shipment: W hite, 
Barred Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes $6.95-100 
English White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, Anconas $6.45 
Heavy Mixed 6c. Assorted $5.35. Catalogue free. 
Davis*Poultry Farm, Rt. 17, Ramsey, Ind 
SUMMER CHICKS AT LOW PRICES. Reds, Barred: 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 
95-100. English White, Buff, Brown Leghorns and 
Anconas $6.45-100. Heavy Mixed 6c. Assorted $5.35. 
Seymour Hatchery, Box 31, Seymour, Ind 
BOOTH'S FAMOUS CHICKS: Strong, healthy, quick 
growing. Excellent layers. From one of America’s great- 
est areodias institutions. 10 varieties. Low prices. Free 
catalog. Booth Farms, Box 608, Clinton, Mo. 
WRITE for Brower’s new big Supply Catalog and Poultry 
om. Largest line poultry equipment in world. Lower 
prices. 
Brower Mfg. Co., Dept. J-27, Quincey, Illinois 
pe ee be BRONZE HARDY BABY TURKEYS. 
e hatch weekly. Prompt shipment. Safe arrival. De- 
oalbuies price list free 
Highland Farm, Sellersville, Pennsylvania. 
BLACKHEAD in turkeys revented, treated. Protect 
your flock this easy way. Pint $1.75. Quart $2.75 
Williams Turkey Tonic, Monticello, Ill. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


ABORTION—Lasting immunity one vaccination. Gov- 
ernment licensed. Money back guarantee. Free abortion 
literature. Farmers Serum & Supply Co., Department 10, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Indiana 























SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


20 ORIENTAL POPPY, big flaming flowers; 10 Iceland 
Poppy, assorted colors; 20 Delphinium in Wrexham, 
Gold Medal and Chinese strains; all postpaid for $1.00. 
Strong, well rooted 1 and 2 year old plants, grown in 
open fields for summer setting. Some will flower this 
fall. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Extra 
Gift of 2 year old Olympia double Oriental Poppy, added 








FREE, if you order this month 
Clark Gardner, R1, Box 7, Osage, Iowa. 
HARDY ALI AL FA $5.90, Grimm Alfalfa $7.50, White 


Red Clover $10.30. 
Return seed if not 
Concordia, Kansas. 


Sweet Clover $2.90, Yellow £4.00, 
All 60 Ib. bushel, triple recleaned. 
satisfied Geo. Bowman, 


THIRTY VARIE TIE: 8 } Gorgeous, Hardy Irises, labeled 














and prepaid, (including ‘‘Oriental’’ the world’s most 

Fragrant Iris) for —_ ~~ dollar. Planting directions 

Free . Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 
ALFALFA—Kansas Common, $6.00; Grimm Alfalfa, 
$10 00: Sweet Clover, $4.20 All per bushel, F.O.B. 

Salina Kansas Seed Co., Salina, Kansas. 

Ir YOU WANT TO GET GROCERIES and Household 


supplies at wholesale, and a wonderful chance to make 
$15 a day besides, send me your name immediately. No 
experience necessary. New Ford Sedans given to pro- 
ducers 


Albert Mills, Ohio. 


2700 Monmouth, Cincinnati, 





EARN C HRISTMAS MONE Y. Send 30c for 15 lovely 


Cards and Folders—"*Xmas"" or _ “'All-occasion.’ Ten 
boxes, 25c. Sell readily at 60 Dollar box, 25 DeLuxe 


Christmas Folders, 50¢ 
She pherdstown Card Cuo., Shepherdstown, Pa 





punctures 
Instantly, 
Big seller. 


$6.85 HOU RL Y! Amazing Noflatz fixes 
without patching; makes tires puncture proof! 
permanently seals holes made by nails, etc. 
Free sample offer 

Noflatz, Dept 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to Wear and Demonstrate 
Free Suits to friends. No canvassing. Up to $12 in a day 
easy Experience unnec oy 1 Valuable demonstrating 
equipment, actual samples Fr 
Progress Tailoring, Dept. H-2 a8 , 


E-103, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





500 Throop, Chicago. 





FARM JOURNAL has openings in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania and New England, for 
men with cars to sell new and renewal subscriptions. 
Steady work with good pay Special training given. 
Write giving age, reference, complete address and tele- 
phone number to 
Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 





Ww ANTE D: Man to start in business selling widely-known 
products to satisfied consumers. Complete line. Largest 
company; established 1889 Big Earnings. No capital or 
experience needed. Write for free partic ulurs 
Rawleigh’s, Bcx H-I-F JN, Freeport, “Minois. 





SEND HOSE SIZE for samples and chance to earn $20 
weekly. Show sensational guaranteed hosiery. Guaran- 
teed against holes or replaced free. Dignified, pleasant 


work. 
Wilknit Hosiery, Desk 44-H, Greenfield, Ohio. 





WANTED—Reliable, energetic salesman who knows 
farming, to sell Martin Poultry Buildings and Corn Cribs 
direct to farmers on easy terms. Big Profits—permanent 


income. 

Martin Steel Products Co., , Mansfield, Ohio. 
TE N ME N OR WOMEN with spare time to distribute 
free samples coffee, flavoring, food products and make 
Must devote at least 2 hours daily and be 


Dept. 








customers t 
satisfied with up to $3 in an hour. Permanent. 

Blair, Dept. 543-Y, Lynchburg, Va. 
AGENTS: Smash go prices! Santos Coffee 12¢ Ib. 100 


sticks Chewing Gum l2c. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, 
14c. 150 other bargains. Premiums. 
Carnation Co., FR-3, St. Louis, Mo. 





RAISE GOATS for Profit and Health. Monthly maga- 
zine. 25c yearly; 5 months 10c. 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 607, Fairbury, Nebraska. 


0. I. C. AND CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred Gilts, 
Sows, Choice Pigs no a“. Pedigreed, Prolific. 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois. 

















FARMS 


FARMS THAT PAY in the Great Northern Railway 
hanes Empire—Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 

Idaho, Washington, Oregon—Fertile black soil 
high producing crops, grain, fruit, vegetables, feed anc 
livestock. Many kinds of farms for selection. Write for 
lists and Zone of Plenty Book—E. C. Leedy, Dept. 828, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


ole FARM OPPORTUNITIES! Washington, Idaho, 

ee. ba tes Dakota, Oregon, Minnesota. Farm in- 

Good land still at rock bottom prices. Litera- 

ture. ‘Spe State. J. W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry., 
St. Pa 


, Minn. 
FARMS and RANCHES—many splendid bargains in 
Iowa, ae, South Dakota and Wyoming. Very 
Federal Land Bank of Omaha, 


reasonable terms. The 
780 Farm Credit ‘Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 

















WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free. 
Real Estate 


Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska. 











| 


vaecinating for worms and 


BIG MONEY treating an: 
Exclusive 


poultry diseases. Representatives wanted. 
territory. 

Beebe Laboratories, Dept. 
IF YOU AGREE to show them to friends, I'll send you 
2 Snag-Proofed Silk Stockings hd = = and show you how 
to earn up to $22 a week. Sta 

American Mills, boyy D-37, Indianapolis. 


SPECIAL WORK FOR WOMEN up to $23 weekly and 
your dresses free of any cost, representing Fashion Frocks. 
No investment. No canvassing. Send size. 

Fashion Frocks, Dept. JJ-1086, Cincinnati, O. 


16, St. Paul, Minnesota. 











Silvering “Mirrors, A utoparts 
Combination 








NO BOSS! Sure Cash! 
Reflectors. Making ¢ shipped Glass Signs. 


outfit. Write 
Sprinkle, PI Plater 325, Marion, Indiana. 











WANTE :D— — Farmers or r Farmers sons over 21 years of 

age with good car to travel in the country. Steady work. 

Write for particulars. 
_G.Cc Heberling Co., 


, Dept. FJ, Bloomington, Ill. 


MAKE-SE LL YOUR OWN Products at Home. No ma- 
chinery or experience needed. Ciuaranteed formulas. 
Catalog free. Kemico, 85, Park Ridge, Illinois. 


“TKO” CLEANS AND WHITENS clothes. Softens 
water. Saves soap: Sells 25c. Profit 17¢. Sample Free. 
Besco, 5009-L, Irving Park, Chicago 


MOTHERS—SPECIAL WORK, up to $22 a week. 
No house-to house, experience or investment. Give dress 
size. Dept. D-43, Harford Frocks, Cincinnati, Ohio. 















FROG RAISING 


—" FROGS 


= WEPAY UPTOSSPER DOZEN! 


f Breeder lays 10.000 eggs yearly. 
z Modern methods hatch up to 90%. 





Start in Your Backyard! Hig 
ai everywhere We 

00 per dozen for “Nu 

* Any climate suitable. 

Write today for Free Freg Book 


and complete literature. 
American Frog Canning Company, 
Cept. 150-R New Orleans, La. 











RAISING JUMBO FROGS. Interesting. Big Future. 
Females lay 10,000 eggs. Free literature. 
American Frog Industries, Box 331, Rayne, Louisiana. 





EDUCATIONAL 


MEN WANTED—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile me- 
chanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 


small. For free booklet write, Nashville Auto School, 
Dept. 280, Nashville, Tenn. 





GOVERNMENT JOBS. Start $105-$175 month. Men- 
women. Qualify now for next announced examinations 
Experience usually unnecessary. Full particulars—list 
positions, FREE. Write today sure 

Franklin Institute, Dept M-23, Rochester, N. Y. 





COURSES and Educa- 

vensive. Mone)-bac« 

isting 4000 bargains. 
Tisgah, Alabama. 


U SEI D CORRESPONDENCE 
tional Books sold or rented. Inex 
guarantee. Write for free catalog 

(Courses Bought.) Lee Mountain 





FOREST JOBS available $125-$175 month. Steady. 
Cabin, Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write. 





Rayson Service, B-43, Denver, Colorado. 
ICELESS CHEMICAL REFRIGERATOR. Home 
made. Cheaper. Illustrated instructions, 25c. 
Metromails, FJ, Cincinnati, Ohio 








DOGS 


COON TIUNTERS—I am the Champion Coon Hunter 
of Kentucky. Caught 34 last season, 6 in one night. 
Offer you Male Coon Hound, 3 years old, Bluetick and 
Redbone breeding, large size, wide hunter either hills or 
swamps, open trailer, good nose, fast, true trailer, solid 
true tree barker. $15.00—ten days trial, bank reference. 
Guarantee money back if not pleased. 
N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 








SWAMP OR MOUNTAIN MALE COON HOUND, 
4% years old, open trailer, wide hunter, extra good voice, 
very fast, true solid tree barker, trees coons anywhere 
he is carried. Rabbit, deer, fox, stock proof. He is a 
real coon hound, no bad habits. $35.00—Twenty days 
trial, furnish Bank reference. 

J. M. Erwin, Murray, Ky. 





COON SPORTSMAN—I caught 21 coons last season. 
Have Male Coon Hound, 4 years old, open trailer, large 
size, wide hunter, extra good voice, fast, true trailer. 
Hunt and tree coons in hills, mountains or swimming 
water. True solid tree barker. Rabbit, fox, deer, stock 
proof. $20.00—Ten days trial. Furnish Bank reference. 
Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 





SILENT FUR HUNTER—Have large Male Hound and 
Cur mixed. Silent game getter, trees coons, opossums 
and minks before they den, very fast, 344 years old, solid 
tree barker. $15.00—Ten days trial. Bank reference. 
Guarantee money back if not pleas 


Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 





MALE COON HOUND—4 ¥% years old, large size, extra 
rood voice, wide hunter, open trailer, true solid tree 
Absolutely 


barker. All night hunter, takes the water. 
rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. $25.00—twenty days 
trial. Bank references. 

G. G. Morgan, Murray, Ky. 





MALE COON HOUND—3 a years old, large size, fast, 
wide hunter, open trailer, good voice, true trailer, solid 
true tree barker. Rabbit, deer, fox proof. $15.00, twenty 


days trial. Bank references. 
C. Doran, Murray, Ky. 


COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT and combination 
hunting hounds shipped for trial. Write for free litera- 
ture showing pictures and breeding. State dog interested. 
Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 


KENTUCKY MALE RABBIT HOUND—2% years, 
medium size, fast, true trailer. $10.00—Ten days trial. 
Bank reference, picture furnished. 

J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
GET YOUR SAINT BERNARD PUPPY here at low 
prices!!! Dime brings photographic prospectus, sou- 


venir postcard; write 
Royal Kennels, Napierville, Que. 


FOR SALE: Coon hound, fast wide hunter, true tree 
barker. Sell cheap on trial; none back guarantee. 
Picture showing breeding. C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky. _ 
$15.00 BUYS 2 YEAR OLD coon and o um bound 
hunted last season, treeing good; ship 

Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 
FUTURE SALES 100 Fine Fast Toubounds. Coon- 
hounds, Rabbithounds. eee. Trial, allow ae 
payment. ton Beck, J-16, Herrick, I) 
RABBIT HUNTERS, ATTENTION! Write for free 
description of my thoroughly trained rabbit hounds be- 
fore you buy. Kentucky Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 
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Better Pastures 


Continued from page 9 


some dairymen away from this otherwise 
fine pasture and hay crop. Most cases of 
poisoning occur either during dry weather 
when the plants are stunted and spindly, or 
after frost. Niemen Hoveland 


Irrigated Pastures 

URPRISE! In Tillamook county, Ore- 
Ss gon, where the annual rainfall is over 90 
inches a year, some of the dairymen irri- 
gate their pastures. 

Art King, extension specialist in soils at 
Oregon Agricultural College, says three new 
sprinkler irrigating systems have been in- 
stalled this season, and that several more 
will be put in. Grif McKay 


Green Grass Laboratory 
REENER grass for the northeastern 
states is what the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture hopes to secure 
through a research laboratory for pasture im- 
provement being built at Pennsylvania State 
College. 

The location was chosen after a committee 
from the federal department had visited the 
established agricultural experiment stations 
in the New England states, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and West 
Virginia, the region which the new station 
E. H. Rohrbeck 


will serve. 


Rye in Fall and S pring 


HE cornfield that fills the silos on the 
William Drazer farm in Porter county, 
Indiana, becomes pasture area the same fall 
for the milk cows, and again in spring. 
Drazer keeps the silo corn well cultivated, 
to keep down weeds. Then, just as soon as 
the corn is off the field, he disks the ground 


thoroughly and drills rye. It is a crop that 
pays, whereas without it the cornfield would 
be earning nothing during its off periods. 
At the same time pasturing the field im- 
proves the ferulity. H. R. Gordon 


Morgan Uses Alfalfa 
LFALFA pasture is one of the big rea- 
sons why Glenn Morgan, La Porte 
county, Indiana, has been abie to boost his 
herd average from 285 pounds of fat per 
cow to 495 pounds in ten years. 

“I have always tried to avoid a period 
of no pasture,” said Morgan to me. “For 
that reason my pasture is alfalfa. In 1934, 
the worst season of all, when all over the 
country the drought became a calamity, al- 
falfa never failed me.” 

An old meadow always supplies the dairy 
cow pasture in the spring, but as soon as 
Morgan can take the first cutting from a 
newer field, that becomes the fresh area 
for the milk cows while the other is left 
for the young stock and dry cows. 

In that dreadful year of 1934 Morgan had 
more roughage than ever. There was the 
alfalfa both for pasture and hay, and because 
40 acres of open-pollenated corn failed to 
set ears, it all became silage. 

When Morgan first turns his cows into 
alfalfa in spring he fills them up so well 
with alfalfa hay and silage that there is no 
danger of them overeating. So there is no 
bloating. No matter how good the pasture 
is, the herd gets its regular grain ration ev- 
ery morning and evening just the same. 

George R. Harrison 
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FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


¥ RAISE RABBITS FOR US 





Mlustratedt book a and catalog. alt also cop wy RaeRicane 

RASSre Fi MER and pat fet; bulletin showing 

names of capa in various ‘a merica who con- 
tinuously buy all ‘rabbits offered them. All for 10 cents. A 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRI SE co. ee 103 Main | Street, NEW city, N.Y. 
2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. 
working. Free. Levi Farnsworth, 
don, Ohio. : : - 
RAISE ANGORA WOOL RABBITS. Wool Brings 
$3 to $6 Ib. Big Profits. Catalogue, Wool Samples, 10c. 

Klay Farms, Sharon, Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


$5000.00 each for Rare Coins. We guarantee to pay the 
World's Highest Prices. Old Cents up to $2000.00 each, 
1860 Cent $50.00. Cents of 1861, 1869, 1870, 1881, 1890 
$20.00 each, 1859, 1866 to 1875, 1909 $10.00 each; 25c 
before 1916 $300. ‘00, 50c before 1916 $750.00, Lincoln 
Cent before 1932 $35.00 per 100. Paper Money $26.00, 
Foreign Coins, Half Cents, Half Dimes and thousands of 
others up to $2500.00 each. Send Dime for Large 
Illustrated List before sending coins. Romanocoinshop, 
Dept 568, Springfield, Mass. 


1909 CENT $10.—We buy Certain Coins Rare and Com- 
mon. Some worth $6,000; 1864-1865 Indian Head Cents 
$100 each; Dimes before 1895 $450; \ aperty Nickels be- 
fore 1914 $300; Large Pennies $2,000 neased Postage 
Stamps $13; Half Cents $275; Half Dimes S17 75; Quarters 
$300; Fractional Currencies; Paper Money; Gold Dollars 
$1,500; Colonial Coins $300; Silver Dollars $4,000; 1933 
50c, $4; Foreign Coins $165, etc. Send 15c Today for Big 
1936 Illustrated Catalog before sending coins. National- 
Coin Company, FJ9, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES Will save you money. 
Replace all type lead batteries. Odorless. Non-acid. 
Fifteen year life. Five year unconditional notarized 
uarantees. Free illustrated literature. Also complete 
arm light plants. “‘See-Jay"’ Battery Company, 85 Sterl- 
ing Avenue, Yonkers, New York. 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES for Light-Power 
Plants. Non-acid. Non-Sulphating. Long Life. Fully 
Guaranteed. Low priced. Has none of the common acid 
battery diseases. Also attractive bargains in Power-Light 
Plants, Generators, Motors, etc. 
Hawley Smith Company, Croton Falls, N. Y. 


UP TO. $3.00 PAID for Lincoln pennies “dated between 
1911 and 1923. We purchase — aes cash prices 
for old coins. Keep posted nd for complete 
28 page 1936 buying book before sending coins. 
American Coin Company, Dept. 129, Muskogee, Okla. 
SONGWRITERS: Send for free copy of Booxlet reveal- 
ing SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL Songwriting, free 
Rhyming Dictionary, market information. If you write 
ems or melodies, Send For Our Offer Today. MMM 
-ublishers, Dept. J1, Studio Blig., Portland, Ore 
FOR ELECTRIC ONE-WIRE FENCING get the orig- 
inal Prime Controller for safety, effectiveness. One wire 
guaranteed to hold stock. Battery or power. 30 day 
trial. Catalog free. Prime Manufacturing Co., Dept. 
FJ, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


HOUSEWIVES: $1.00 buys enough Zenith to clean 

like new, three large rugs on your floor. No rinsin 

no shrinking. Rug brush sent free. Attach any han le. 
Zenith Products, Wellsville, Ohio. 


















Clear your “place of rats. 
Send for book on care and 
Route 1B, New Lon- 












































MONEY IN MUSHROOMS! Start now, in cellar or 

shed, get highest prices. E pamere new process. Bigger, 

better, quicker crops. We ¥ Book free. American 
Mushroom Industries. Dept. 669, Toronto, Ont. 


“KENTUCKY'S FAVORITE” Guaranteed Best Grade 
Mild Smoking, 12 pounds $1.00. Juicy Red C tg 
10 pounds $1.00. Manufacturing recipe, — a 
Plugs FREE. Doran Farms, Murray 
CUT FENCING COSTS 80%. Battery or power cur- 
rent operated. Free catalogue, 30 days trial. Oldest 
established company. 

One-Wire Fence Co., B-32, Whitewater, Wis. 


FREE INFORMATION about new magazine for in- 
ventors who want more profit from their ideas. Write 
“Successful Inventions,”” 802 Barrister Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL inventions, patented and 
unpatented. Write for proof, and tell us what you have 
for sale. Chartered Insti we of American Inventors, 
Dept. 83, Washington, b.c 
POSTPAID—500 * French Canadian” Quilt Pieces. 
Large Prints; Colorfast; $1 a ig Pounds Beautiful Silks 
$1.00 00 ieoval Text Quilt Desig: 

‘extiles, Outremont, Quebec, Canada. 


GOLD $35.00 OUNCE. Ship old gold teeth, crowns, 
jewelry, waehen—Taeeres cash by return mail. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Com- 
pany, 1586 ennepin. “Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


CIDER AND GRAPE PRESSES. Graters, Pumps, 
filters, and supplies. Catalog how to keep cider sweet 


and make vinegar ee § free. 
almer Bros., Cos Cob, Conn. 


$100. 00 ‘PRIZE OFFER with every roll developed, in- 

cluding 8 beautiful Prints, Professional Oil Painted En- 

largement, 25c. Individual attention. Quick service. 
Janesville Film, Janesville, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Fesstonal prints, two double 
weight, | profess ~~ enlargements, prize 
coupon, 25c. Extra fast serv 

Mi dwest t Photo, Janesville, Wis 


FINER PHOTOS GUARANTEED! Rolls ‘Deve =! 
Professionally—8 Velox Prints, 2 Beautiful Bromide 
enlargements—25c coin, Finerfotos, Box 8898, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


SPECIALTRIAL. 20 Reprints 25c. Films developed two 
prints each acgneve 25ce. Three 5x7 E —~_,-— 25e. 
Skrudland, 6970-10. George, Chicago _ 


ROLL DEVELOPED, sve double-clear prints each 
good vote, 25ce. Re 2%ec. Enlargement coupon. 
Willard’s, Box 36 seP Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


TWO PROFESSIONAL Enlargements with each roll de- 
veloped and printed 25c. Eight reprints, two enlarge- 
ments 25c. Hygloss, 10, River Grove, IIL. 

































































MISCELLANEOUS 
ROLLS DEVE LOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
i 1 enlar and 8 guaranteed never fade, 


perfect tone prints, 25c coin 
Rays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


TWO FREE ENLARGEMENTS with each roll devel- 

and printed 25c, twelve reprints 25c, fifty — 
75c. Enlargements 10c each, $1.00 per dozen. eeko 
Pictures, Davenport, lowa. 


BOOKS—We_ have what you want. Educational— 
Mechanics—Homecraft. Hundreds subjects. Catalog 
‘ree. Popular Mechanics Press, Dept. F-8, 208 East 
Ontario, Chicago. 


ROLLS DEV ELOPED, two sets dated nts plus en- 

largement coupon 25c. Reprints 3c, over 19 reprints 2 \c. 

jones Studios, Davenport, lowa. ‘“‘Where the West 
egins."’ 


MRS. M. EARNED $267, three weeks, raisi mush- 
rooms in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed per- 
haps suitable. We buy crops. ‘ree. 

United, 3848-A99 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES"—A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 228, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


WANTED—Hear from parties interested gold or silver 
ores, buried or hidden treasures. Bergman's Instrument 
$5.00 Particulars free. 

Henry Bergman, Box 398X, Springfield, Missouri 
WRITE A SONG. Home, Love, Comic, any subject. 
Send poem today for wonderful proposition. 

Richard Bros., 46 Hyde Park Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


EARN $5-$15 WEEKLY, ous circulars. Represent 
Mail Dealers. Experience mngoosery. Send stamp for 
Particulars. National Byetem, Box 457-J, Detroit. Mich. 


FIL MS DEVELOPED 2 prints of each 25c; 20 reprints 
25c. Enlargements 8x10— 25e; 5x7—1 
Pine Photo, B-5134 Nevada, Chicago. _ 
TOBACCO GUARANTEED ener ey high grade Tennes- 
see redieaf mildest flavored che a Ss 00. 
Extra Smoking 12. Ardie Ct — qi Dresden mn. 
BEAUTIFUL ¢ <OLORED, enlargement with each in de- 
veloped, 25c. Speedy Service. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. LaCrosse Film Coz mpany, Lac rosse, Ww is. 
TROUTI’S Leaf Tobacco hits the spot. . Sample 10¢. 
Once you try it you, will choose it. 
Troutt Farms. DT86, ne eekory. Ky 
TRIAL OFFER. ROLL Grapes lossy Velox 
prints, a Photo-file and Premium Co 
Young Photo Service, 4aib. ire, RF 
ADDRESS our envelopes at home. Good y. Work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Write, enc stamp. 
Acme System, Box 6147-G, Cleveland, Ohio 


MAIL US YOUR FILMS: $25.00 Prize Offer. Two 
beautiful ove tone enlargements and 8 perfect prints. 
25e Coin. Nu-Art Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
SPARKL ING SNAPSHOTS—Any size roll developed, 
8 sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements, 25c. Ace 
Photo Service, Box 2238, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


MAKE $21 PER 100. Stamping Names on Keychecks. 
Either sex. Easy work. a and Instructions, 25c. 
eytag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 

PATENTS SECURED. Low cost. Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D. C 

TWO Beautiful Double Weight Professional Enlarge- 
ments. 8 Guaranteed Never Fade Prints 25c coin. Century 
Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 

100 reprints $1.00. Rolls developed 


Nordskog, 34, Maywood, Illinois. _ 
ROLLS RUSHED! Develo and printed with two 
supertone enlargements 25c. Four 4x6 enlargements 25c. 
Newtone, Maywood, Illinois. 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER! Your yo Kodak film 
developed 5c, prints 2c each. Moser Son, Dept. 21, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
HAND COLORED ENLARGEMENT with each roll 
25c. 40 reprints 50c. Extra colored ent. epemanee Stor SEs. 
Colorgraph, Dunnine station, Chicago 
2 BEAUTIFUL 5x7 ENLARGEMENTS suitable for 
framing with roll develo . printed 25c. 20 reprints 25c 
Photofilm, F-2424 North Ave., Chicago. 
50c UP plus postage for Perfect ae Gocgrages 
Magazines before 1905. Don't Write—send — 
prompt remittance. Jenks-Redmond, Wash ington. 


FRAMED 5x7 professional enlargements 1! 15c. 8§ reprints 
and two 4x6 enlargements 25c __Newtone, Maywood, Iii. 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 16 guaranteed nts 116 size 
or smaller, 25c coin. Smart Photo Shop, Winona, Minn. 
KODAK ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 — for 20c. 
Nu Gloss Photo Co., Box 590, Scranton, Pa. 
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Only an Hour a Day 


If you can spare that much time 
each day or several] times a week you 
can make yourself a nice income just 
looking after Farm Journal subscrip- 
tions in your neighborhood. 

This offer is open to boys and girls, 
men and women. 

No experience necessary. You keep 
your commissions on orders secured 
and all equipment including friendly 
help is free. Drop a postcard to 


FARM JOURNAL 
237 Washington Sq. Phila., Pa. 








“SHOCKLESS’ 
NICOTINE... 


Protects Your Profits 
Saves You 
Money 


Patent Pending 


@“ Black Leaf” Worm Powder fed once 
inthe mash killsround worm. Contains 
nicotine in our special “shockless” 
form whichisreleased onlyinthe bird's 
intestines—right where the wormslive. 
Odorless, tasteless, not toxic to birds. 
Does not interrupt production. Easy to 
use and economical. 100 bird size post 
paid for 75c and your dealer's name. 
“Black Leaf’? Worm Pellets—made from the 
Powder and highly effective for individual 
dosing. 100 post paid for 85c and dealer's 
name. Powder packages contain a few 
pellets for birds off feed. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 2 CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED 4) 
LOUISVILLE e 

KENTUCKY 


Makers of 
“Black Leaf 40” 


plack Leaf 
worm, 
powpk 
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= 
amazing money-maker for farms, truck gar- 
Pwd. dens, orchards, nurseries, poultry ranches, 
jeverse. country homes, etc. Plows, discs, harrows, 
une 4 te 8 cultivates, mows lawns, cuts weeds. Runs be!lt 
gal. inery. 2to6H.P. riding or walking types. 
Write for CATALOG, Low Fac- 
nd 10 Day {Trial Plan. 
(Write nearest office 


jesburg, Kanses 
-» New York. N.Y. 
ic: " 


hou get SO MUCH 
MORE“ Just a 














ENSILAGE CUTTER 


First you get the best silo filler obtainable. . . the 
easy-running, non-clog Papec with improved self- 
feeder and many other exclusive features that have 
made possible a guarantee of Jarger capacity and 
longer life. Then when next haying season comes 
round, the 4-in-1 Papec, without any change, 
will chop your hay, put it up quicker and easier 
in half the usual space and make it feed further. 
Also cuts and stores straw direct from the thresher 
and shreds fodder. 


Mail coupon for full information on the 4-in-1 
Papec, and the five standard Papec Ensilage Cut- 
ter models that more farmers buy than any other 
make. With all its extra value, a Papec today 


actually costs less than 
most other cutters of j 
equal size and weight. 


IN THE 4 


PA! HAY CHOPPER 


Papec Machine Co., 148 E. Main St., Shortsville,N.Y. 
Send full information on the new 4-in-1 Papec and 
the five latest standard Papec Ensilage Cutter 
Models. { ] Check here for free bulletin on how to 
make hay in bad weather. 
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Would If He Could—Prores- 


Mr. Simpkins, you can’t 


my ¢ lass.” 


SOR 
sleep in 

STUDENT— “I 
right, Professor, but I could if 


guess you're 


you didn’t talk so loud.” 


Her Right—]upce—‘“Madam, 
will you waive your right to 
appeal ?”” 

Husspanp—‘“‘Don’t let the old 
battleaxe wave any more rights, 
Judge. That’s how I got this 
black eye. 


Yes, and Mineral—Instructor 


“You say in this paper that 
you know the connecting link 
between the animal and veg- 
etable kingdoms. What is it?” 

STUDENT—“‘Stew.”’ 


Falsity Exposed — MAGISTRATE 


“And you say you didn’t 
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feel this man’s hand your 
pocket, Professor?” 


PROFESSOR— 


In 


\BSENT-MINDED 


“Oh, yes, your honor, I felt it 
very well, but he told me it was 
my own hand, and I didn’t observe my er- 


ror until after I got home.” 


That One Barred—Hostess—‘Did that 
rude husband of mine ask you not to play?” 
Musica Gurest—“Oh, no, Mrs. Jones, 


he only asked me not to play a certain 
tune.” 


Hostess—“‘What was it he said?” 


"I wrote for a loan from the Federal Housing Com- 
mission, and I’m expecting it any day now.” 


Gurst—‘‘He said ‘Don’t play For the 
Love of Pete.’ ” 


Editor Leaves Town 
What a Fall, My Countrymen 
From Omaha World-Herald: 

“Mrs. Clara Snook has filed suit against a 
Kimball grocery store for injuries she claims 
she suffered when she slipped and fell de- 

cently on a newly-oiled floor.” 








How Much Longer? 
From El Paso (Tex.) Herald: 
“The American people will 
stand as a nut in support of 
their government.” 


Woddiers Die Young 
From California News: 
“She attributed her long life 
to the fact that she never wod- 
died.” 


Family Shifts Burden 

in Olympia (Wash.) 
Olympian: 

WANTED Competent 
woman to do cmfwpy cmfwpy 
cmfwyp cmfwyppp work for 
family of three. 


Adv. 


Canning Callers and Dings 
From Greensburg (Pa.) Re- 
view: 
“Mrs. Millie Henry of near 
Central Mines has put up 55 











“Hey, boss, you’d better find Bill and stop him—he’s 


putting too much gas in the carbonated water.” 





quarts of green and yellow 
beans, 11 cans of dings and of 
pastoral callers since onions 


during the past week.” 
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A CORN 


IS LIKE A TACK IN YOUR 





DON’T PARE A GORN 
Remove it Root* and All 


ILLIONS who used tocutand paretheir corns 
giving only temporary relief — are now 
using a new scientific method that quickly, safely 
gets rid of entire corn ROOT* AND ALL. Blue- 
Jay, the new scientifically medicated plaster, stops 
the pain instantly —and in three days the whole 
corn lifts out root and all. 
Blue-Jay is tiny, invisible, easy to use. Made 
with Wet-Pruf adhesive. Can't stick to stockings. 
Get a box today. 25¢ for package of 6. 


CORN P 


*A plug of dead cells root-like in form and position. If 
left may serve as focal point for renewed development 





























WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE= 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk, 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn't get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “‘up and up.’’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. 





srop scratching 


/, RELIEVE itching of Insect Bites 


Even the most stubborn itching of insect bites, 
athlete’s foot. hives, scales, eczema, and many other 
skin afflictions quickly yields to cooling, antisep- 
tic, liquid D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. Its gentle oils 
soothe the irritated skin. Clear, greaseless and stain- 
less—dries fast. Stops the most intense itching in- 
stantly. A 35c trial bottle, at drug stores, proves i1t— 
or money back. Ask for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 


~X U.S. Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


MEN—WOMEN. Common Educa- 
tion usually sufficient. Write imme- 
diately for free 32-page book, with 
list of many positions obtainable and 
particulars telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. M277 Rochester, N. Y. 
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Salesmen Wanted 


FARM JOURNAL now has several permanent, 
well-paying, all-the-year-around positions open 
for reliable, steady men in certain states. 

The work is easy and most agreeable. Previous 
selling experience desirable, but not required. 

There is quick advancement for men who make 
good. 

Write, stating age, business experience, whether 
you own or have the use of an automobile. 








Farm Journal, Washington Sq.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
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The Platforms 


Continued from page 18 


Landonites want States and local authorities 
to handle relief distribution, while the New 
Dealers want to keep the direction, with its 
immense political advantages, in their own 
hands in Washington. 

In general, the New Deal platform is 
rosy and hazy, the Republican platform 
specific—even where it is wrong, as on the 
collection of the War Debts. The New 
Dealers are silent as to what they propose 
to do about reckless spending, reckless bor- 
rowing, about higher taxes, about the tariff, 
about mutilating the Constitution, about 
replacing the American economic and po- 
litical system with one of the European type. 

Many voters will question, no doubt, 
whether these important points were over- 
looked, or whether they were purposely 
left out. 

. - . 


Political Planning 
Continued from page 8 


season than ever before does not square with 
the facts. And once more we turn to the 
1935 report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture: “The total estimated gross income to 
cotton producers from cotton and cottonseed 
in 1934-35, including cotton rental and 
parity payments, was about $822,000,000, 
compared with nearly $890,000,000 in 
1933-34. * * * The average income for 
cotton and cottonseed during the ten years 
ended 1932-33 was approximately $1,235,- 
000,000.” 

An average of $856,000,000 a year for the 
two years is a lot of money, but it is a lot 
less than $1,235,000,000. And this ten-year 
period ending in 1932-33 took in the ex- 
tremely low cotton price years of 1922, 1930, 
1931 and 1932. 

A cotton policy that loses us a third of 
our foreign market and a third of our cotton 
income is certainly not a brilliant success. 
And we must not forget that the $225,000,- 
000 paid by the government to the South for 
rental, parity and relief is still a mortgage 
against all of our people, and remains un- 
paid. That mortgage note has not yet been 
presented, but it will be. 


Rabbits Out of a Hat 

E HAVE had great magicians in the 
past, but the greatest of them all, with 
all his genius, could not pull rabbits out of a 
hat until he first put rabbits into the hat. 
The Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States is no magician. The Treasury does 
not mint money from thin air. Cash paid 
out must sooner or later be paid back, un- 

less we fall to the depths of repudiation. 
Agriculture should never become a politi- 
cal football. American production should be 
protected in American markets on a par 
with industrial protection. Foreign sales 
should be developed and increased, so that 
farm income and employment can be in- 
creased, and wherever necessary the govern- 
ment should aid the farmer to keep his in- 
come—home and abroad—on a parity with 








other incomes. 

We should have vigorously developed 
foreign sales, not less sales. We should build 
up domestic consumption, for in this way 
only can our Southern people and agriculture 
in general enjoy normal prosperity. 
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XPERIENCED Mothers know 

that summer teething must not 
be trifled with—that summer upsets 
due to teething may seriously inter- 
fere with Baby’s progress. 

Relieve your Baby’s teething pains 
thissummer by rubbingon Dr. Hand's 
Teething Lotion. It is the actual pre- 
scription of a famous Baby spostelict, 
contains no narcotics, and has been 
used and recommended by millions 
of Mothers. Your druggist has it. 

“I found Dr. Hand’s such relief 
to my Baby that I never needed to 
worry on the hottest summer day”. 

—Mrs. Wm. H. Kempf, Williamsport, Pa. 


DR.HAND’S 


Teething Lotion 








STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible 
rupture. Automatic air cushion 
acting as an agent to assist Na- 
ture has brought happiness to 
thousands. Permits natural 
strengthening of the wea 
muscles. Weighs but a few ounces, 
is inconspicuous and sanitary. No 
obnoxious springs or hard pads. 
C.E. Brooks. Inventor No salves or plasters. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Beware of imita- 
tions. Never sold in stores or by agents. Write toda 
for full information sent free in plain envelope. 
correspondence confidential. i 
BROOKS COMPANY, 1988 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


“Klutch” holds 


FALSE TEETH 


Tight—all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the plate 
so snug it can’t rock, drop, chafe or be played with. 
You can eat and talk as well as u did with 
your own teeth. Why endure loose plates? Klutch 
ends the trouble. 25c and 50c at druggists. -If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes but send us 10c and we will mail you a gener- 
ous trial box. 


HART & CO., Box 2404-H, Elmira, N. Y. 











| WANT MEN 


TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 
PAYING UP TO $60°° A WEEK 
Nationa! 














FLY KILLER 
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Stark’s BIG FREE Offer 





A STARK 
ORCHARD 


‘3 to you 





We will make 
you a FREE OFFER 
f a Stark Orchard—an 

number of our best ST ARK 
TREESfrom $10worthup—an 

kind you choose—Largest Size—for 
just a little, easy, pleasant service to us 
in your spare moments. Join the thousands 
of Stark Tree Owners who year after year 
produce Prize Extra-Size Fruit—perfectly 
colored, most lusciously flavored Improved 
Stark Fruits. Be the first in your community 
to take advantage of this FREE ORCHARD 
OFFER. This is an /:asy way to obtain the 
Finest, Biggest FRUIT TREES for your 
back yard—or a complete orchard of any size. 


Mail Free Orchard 
Coupon Below 


Details will come right back to you. Anyone 
can avail himself of this offer immediately— 
without one cent! With the Free Orchard 
Offer will come—also FREE—the big NEW 
1937 STARK PRIZE FRUIT BOOK. Fully 
and beautifully illustrated in Nature’s own 
colors! Shows actual size, true-to-life, the 
wonderful fruits of STARK RECORD- 
BEARING STRAIN TREES — Gives you 
complete, fascinating facts of biggest crops, 
LARGEST PROFITS, from Golden Deli- 
os, Startins, Staymared Apples, and all 
of the F AMOUS STARK PRIZE FRUITS. 
This is the ch: ince of a lifetime—the F irst 
Time ever offered in our nearly 125 Years in 
Business—ACT NOW! Replying on cou pon does 
not place you under any obligation whatsoever. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
STARK FREE ORCHARD Dept. £-2: | 


§ Box X12, Louisiana. Mo. i 
§ Please send me details of Your FREE ORCHARD , 
i 
! 
i 
i 

































OFFER. I may plant (number and kind of trees i 
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MAKE *10°° AND UP 
ON EVERY ONE YOU SELL 


Get your own Remington Portable 
at Special Agent’s Discount 





taking 
We have spent 


YOU can have the extra money you want by 
orders for new Remington Portables 
newSpaper advertising 
You 


a fortune in radio, magazine, 
to line up prospects in your community for you. 
can offer them easy-payment 
rates as low as 10c aday. We 
extend you full cooperation 
and sales equipment. Easy, 
pleasant work. No experience 
required. Drop postcard now 
to Remington Rand, Dept. 18, 
205 East 42d Street, N. Y. C. 








home and farm. 


Cheapest ee re ter for pum 
one to work and watch ft pay Simitar works 
ENG 


WORKS 
162C Oakiand Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 














EDWARDS noorinc 


BUY NOW .. SAVE MONEY 


8\ Protect your buildings from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
— -Sweather before advancing 

‘costs force next price raise. 

Ask for Catalog 88 . . . Send roof measurements, 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


801-8512 SUTLER STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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{ While We Think of It ] 


FARM JOURNAL @ August 1936 
Land for Spanish peasant farm workers 
Spanish re rushing to take advantage of 
low prices and easy terms 
offered them by their government to buy 
nd of their own. In the past two months 
alone. 69,433 of these tormer landless farm 
labor come owners of small tracts 
of land. 7 Government, under the Span- 
ish Agrarian Farm Bill, is empowered to 
condemn lands for this purpose. 
Fashions in = The size and shape of turkeys 
Turkeys raised for British dinner 
ables seem to be following 
the trend of modish ladies’ apparel. The 
present ndency favors smaller and more 
“slender” birds—let us say “streamlined.” 


SVU VA AAA AAA O08 te 


Things To Do Now— 


Bale straw. 

Build septic tank. 

Repair barn roofs. 

Start Oriental poppies. 

Dig pit silo, trench silo. 

Flush ewes before mating. 

Feed bees if pasture’s short. 

Cut out old raspberry canes. 

Tighten hoops on stave silo. 

Make summer seeding of alfalfa. 

Ask your wife if she needs a new 
dress. 

Kill Canada thistles; try calcium 
chlorate. 

Ask your wife if 
kitchen done over. 

Take your family to the state fair. 
But, mind—wear your old shoes and 
be comfortable. 


VIVAAH 


she wants the 
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This cl in demand has the Australian 
turkey raisers distracted, and they are fran- 
ically searching for smaller breeds to replace 
their flo In the United States and Can- 
ada, | he plump turkey of Mae 
West proporuons ts sull popular. 





Night view of the Esplanade of State at the 

Texas Centennial Exposition at Dallas. Hall 

of Transportation on the left, Varied In- 

dustries on the right, Hall of State at far 
end. 


Canned 
Turkey 


Meanwhile, Northwestern turkey 
growers are now experimentung 
with the canning of turkey meat. 
Why not? Canned chicken has become an 
Important commercial product. A 
turkey sandwich out of a can ought to taste 
bird. 


tood 


just as good as off the 
==> 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto; Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Prepce: | desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
birds, and do what l can for the 
932,460 good folks have signed this. 


orous 


club. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SAVE at Factory Prices 


‘Um-m-m 
What a 
swell cook 





“Mother always said | =) 
would be a good cook Bs 
if | got a Kalamazoo. — A | 
She had one for over amma 
30 years.” 
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ere reaper MAIL COUPON 


Prize winners at Exposi- 
tionsand Fairs the country 
over praise Kalamazoo 
Sry 7 and “the oven 
that floats in flame.”’ 
Read about this wonder- 
ful oven in NEW catalog. 
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Trade Mark 
Registered 








Direct to You 
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Coal and 
Wood Ranges 


-. for NEW, FREE CATALOG 


Because You Will Make Big Savings at FACTORY PRICES 


New Heaters, Ranges, Furnaces 
Mail coupon for the bigger, more colorful 
Kalamazoo FREE Catalog—just out. Get 
FACTORY PRICES for New Coal and 
Wood Heaters, New Oil Heaters and 
Ranges, New Porcelain Enamel Coal and 
Wood Ranges, New Combination Gas, Coal 
and Wood Ranges, New Gas Stoves, Fur- 
naces. Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes. 


New Colors—New Features 
New color combinations, new features 
such as Copper Reservoirs, Non-Scorch 
Lids, Enameled Ovens. See the famous 
“oven that floats in flame.” Read what 
national and state Cooking Champions say 
about this great oven. 


Cash or Easy Terms — 

18c a Day — Year to Pay 
Shop at the FACTORY. This catalog has 
more Bargains than in 20 big stores. Cashor 
easy terms—Terms as ( 
littleas 18c aday for  2@inch 
stoves— Year to pay. 


30 Days Trial — 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


30 Days Trial in your home to prove Kala- 
mazoo Quality—24-hour shipments—Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money back. FREE 
furnace plans. 

Over 1,000,000 Satisfied Users 


Kalamazoo has been in business more than 
1% of a century. Over 1,000,000 satisfied 
lamazoo customers. Don’t select a new 
stove anywhere until you see the new Kala- 
mazoo charts that tell you how to judge 
stove quality. FREE with Catalog. Mail 
coupon now. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers 
10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Warchouses: Utics, > - Vomnanoen. Ohio; Reading, 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., 
10 Rochester Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Dear Sirs: Please send me 

your FREE CATALOG, 

Check articles in which 

you are interested. 


Print name plainly 
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